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We invite those who trade or travel abroad 
to use the specialised services of our Overseas 
Branches. 


CHIEF OVERSEAS BRANCH 
91 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 
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CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
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TOBACCO vali eens 


WITH A GIANT'S GRIP 


® Stops draughts 
® Stops rattles 
® Absorbs vibration 


Sukastrip is an adhesive sponge rubber sealing 
strip and is ideal for climinating draughts, 
rattles and absorbing vibration. Ideal for 
domestic floors, household windows, lining 
refrigerator and other doors In varius 
sections in 10 ft. rolls Just moisten and 
place in position 
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logue, full of comfort-giving, 
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W hatis your 
mental age? 





OUR daily newspaper, for example, must give 
Y some clue to your intelligence. Why did you 
choose it ? Is it a paper you are proud of ? 

Some people judge a newspaper by its circu- 
lation. But you will more often find that a high 
reputation and a fairly low circulation go together. 
The Manchester Guardian is not and never will be 
for the millions. It is for those who relish wit, 
good writing, honest reporting, clear thinking. 

Many people today are so hypnotised by their 
present daily reading that they are seriously under- 
estimating their mental powers. As a refreshing 
change, try reading the Manchester Guardian. It 


will talk to you as an intelligent adult. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian 
regularly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian Manchester. 
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@ The Curta is well 
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HOMES 


(Dependent on Public Support) 
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About 7,000 girls and boys in our care 
are hoping you will be their Father 
Christmas. Please remember them. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


of any amount warmly welcomed. 


would help to pay for our 
children’s food. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
‘*Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ should be sent 
to 9 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 

London, E.1. 








Pere Emmanuel 





KEN FRANCIS 


LD Pére Emmanuel lived alone at the top 
of the rickety wooden stairway that 
climbed, stage by stage like a creeping para- 
site, up the stained back of that block of 
tenements known as the Maison Juvisy. His 
room, under the mansard-roof, was so close 
to the sky that, while a plentiful supply of 
water fell on it from heaven, very little ever 
dribbled out of the tap just outside the door. 
He was a short old man whose jaw was 
hidden in a neat white beard, and he walked 
with deliberation, giving the impression that 
he was composed of some unusually heavy 
material. 

The milkman never climbed the endless 
steps, but made strange cannibal noises from 
the yard down below, whereupon Pére 
Emmanuel shuffled out to the rail bearing a 
shining tin attached to a string, and, having 
dropped a ten-centime piece into the can, 
allowed the string to slide slowly through his 
fingers while he contemplated the panorama 
of surrounding Paris. The milkman, having 
removed the coin, called ‘Oke, papa,’ upon 
which Pére Emmanuel pulled up the tin and 
proceeded to make his morning coffee. 

It was such a dizzy distance down to the 
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yard, and so much greater a distance up 
again, that the old man avoided the breath- 
taking journey as much as possible. In fact, 
he only descended the long staircase to do a 
bit of modest but necessary shopping, and on 
occasion draw his tiny pension. All the way 
down he breathed in gasps and muttered: 
*The Bon Dieu has placed the ground too far 
down—one of these days, Pére Emmanuel, 
you'll slip!" But, somehow, in spite of his 
fears, he always managed to reach the bottom 
in safety. Then you saw an old gentleman of 
eighty, wearing trousers’much too short and 
an incredibly greasy old frock-coat on whose 
breast was a bit of dirty ribbon—pathetic 
reminder of the almost forgotten campaign in 
Madagascar—above which was a spade- 
shaped beard and a corded neck wrapped in a 
brown woollen muffler. 

Every morning, while he waited for his 
coffee to boil, he sat on his bed and rolled 
himself ten cigarettes, his allowance for the 
day. It was easy enough in the summer when 
his attic was almost as tropical as the Mada- 
gascar of his distant youth, but it was slow 
work in winter when the snow lay on the 
roof and the cold made ancient fingers numb. 
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It must not be assumed, however, that 
Cigareties were his only pleasure. He had one 
other delight, a secret, and no less exciting 
because it was only indulged in late at night, 
when he was sure that the rest of the tenants 
below were asleep. Then one listened like a 
burglar before one opened one’s treasure. 
The Maison Juvisy was a house of noises— 
a veritable Tour de Babel-—where the lightest 
sigh of some sad soul could come echoing up 
the chimney-shaft, floor by floor, until it 
escaped at last to heaven by way of the sooty 
chimney-pots above Pére Emmanuel’s attic. 

He knew them all. The voice of the polite 
gcatieman who returned home late from the 
Café Concert and quarrelled with his long- 
suffering wife; the family immediately below 
who gathered round the paraffin-iamp, as 
round a shrine late at night, to recite in a 
gabbling monotone the requisite number of 
Hail Marys. He knew every tone of the two 
young ladies who were supposed to be film- 
stars but who followed a profession that 
considerably antedated the invention of 
photography. And he always winced with 
sympathy as the railwayman thumped his 
bony knees on to the ground-floor hearth and 
coughed while he chopped wood for the 
morning, bitterly supervised by his shrew of a 
wife 

Luckily, sound, like prayer, went always 
upwards. Thus one heard one's neighbours, 
while, due to the happy arrangement, they 
could never hear you! Indeed, the crystal 
tinkle of Pére Emmanuel’s treasure, his 
beloved musical-box, while it might with 
propricty ascend to heaven, could never filter 
downwards to ears less fitted for such celestial 
music. One's music was one’s private pro- 
perty. It was good to have at least something 
when one was cighty and alone in the world. 
Alone, except of course for one Brouard, a 
watchmaker who spent his waking life peering 
into the intestines of damaged watches 
ensconced behind the little window of a red- 
painted shop beyond the cabbage-gardens at 
Gennevilliers. Unfortunately Brouard's wife 
Aline—an unpleasantly clean woman—was 
antipathetic to her shabby old relative, and 
80 one saw little of one's family. 


per ‘Ss 

lustrous mahogany and spent 
hidden in a battered old suitcase, wrapped not 
like the talent of the Bible in a napkin but in a 
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was of 
its life 


treasured musical-box 


large blue cotton handkerchief. It made no 
secret, however, about its repertoire, which, 
inscribed on a neat card in careful Gothic 
letters, was tacked inside the lid. One had 
one’s choice between ‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot,’ ‘La Stéphanie Gavotte, * Les Cloches 
de Corneville,’ or *La Gavotte de “ Mignon.” 
But it was never until the bells had chimed 
midnight and all the restless people below 
were quict at last that the old man opened 
the suitcase. 

Then, with much humming and hawing, 
with long suspicious pauses, the treasure was 
unwrapped and placed on the bare table in 
the arch of the unused fireplace. Sound went 
upwards, that was understood. That was 
why one heard the railwayman coughing and 
chopping wood on the ground-floor. Thus 
one could enjoy one’s music by oneself and 
nobody in the flats below—thanks to the 
charming nature of sound—could ever suspect 
the presence of his dear little musical-box. 

Its polished sides shone with loving care; 
its steel comb, so cunningly arranged to 
respond to the lightest touch of the tiny 
bristles on the brass roller, shone with the 
hard brilliance of a newly-ground razor. It 
was indeed a miracle of skill. But there was 
just one thing Pére Emmanuel would have 
liked. The heart of one’s greatest treasure— 
whether a wife or a musical-box—should be 
no mystery. Yet, if he had told the truth— 
which was unlikely—Pére Emmanuel would 
have admitted that the massive side cylinder, 
with its glittering Maltese cross, was still, 
after fifty years or more, as much a mystery 
as the inside of the moon. 

Reassured, he would wind it up, clicking 
the ratchet as carefully as if he feared it 
might wear out before he himself wore out. 
Then, having set the register at ‘La Fille de 
Madame Angot,’ he would release the catch 
and sit back on his bed to enjoy his private 
music and smoke a final cigarette. 


( NCE in a while Pére Emmanuel made his 

gesture to the sacred principle of con- 
sanguinity and journeyed out through the 
sooty cabbage-gardens to call on his only 
relative. He would carefully comb his white 
beard, brush his elastic-sided boots, and 
climb stiffiy into the tram that went out along 
the Route Alma. As he entered, he always 
touched his hat, country style, and murmuring, 
* Bonjour, tout le monde,’ take his seat. And 





the conductor, a man from the south, would 
reply amicably: ‘ Bo'jou’, Pére Manuel,’ just 
as if he had half a potato in his mouth. Then 
the old man would sit staring unseeingly at 
the disorderly allotments till the tram went 
squealing round the last corner and drew up 
near Brouard's red-painted shop. 

It was always the same: ‘I'm sorry, uncle, 
there's no coffee left, but | shall immediately 
make some.’ To which Pére Emmanuel would 
in duty bound reply: ‘Do not trouble your- 
self, Aline, I have already had my coffee.” It 
always amused him to see the relief in Aline’s 
piglike face. On the other hand, the number 
of times he had arrived at his nephew's shop 
to find the coffee just finished had an air of 
being deeper than mere coincidence. 

Brouard himself was not ungenerous. 
Sometimes, when Madame was out, he would 
go to the cupboard and bring out the current 
bottle of Fine or Pernod. An enthusiastic 
gardener, he spent any time left over from 
peering into damaged watches among the 
acres of little glass cloches on the windy 
allotments; and sometimes, when summer 
caused a glut of such things, he even gave his 
ancient uncle a lettuce to take home! 

To Pére Emmanuel’s experienced eye his 
nephew was merely the negative half of that 
exceedingly positive piece of calculation, 
Madame Aline Brouard. His spirits, indeed, 
never seemed to have quite recovered from 
three terrible days spent sitting in a Flanders 
shell-hole, nursing as best he could the wound 
which cost him his right leg. 

So one’s visits were rare. One had, in fact, 
one’s pride. And that was how the old 
gentleman's delicately-poised fortunes stood 
when they suddenly underwent a great upset, 
which forced him to pocket his pride and 
ask his nephew's help. 


OR days the snow had lain deep on the 
roof close to Pére Emmanuel’s head. He 
was reduced to potatoes and coffee, but one 
look down the long staircase had taken away 
his appetite. Always troublesome to stiff old 
legs, the stairs were now covered with a 
deadly mixture of ashes and ice, which made 
the old man more convinced than ever that 
he would fall if he attempted the descent. 
‘One stays upstairs,” he decided. ‘At eighty 
one cannot afford to break one’s neck.’ But 
he was neither bored nor hungry. When all 
was said and donc, he had potatoes and coffee, 
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and his ration of milk came up daily by means 
of the string. And for entertainment had he 
not his dearest of all possessions, the musical- 
box, to keep him company. 

But one night, when the dingy window was 
covered with those delightful little stars and 
crosses that are the work of frost, the spring, 
which had for so many years worked faithful 
but unseen in its brass envelope, suddenly 
snapped when he wound his treasure up. He 
clicked his tongue, deeply grieved. It was 
unbelievable! The handle turned, the winding- 
gear revolved, but with none of that healthy 
resistance so like life itself. The glittering 
ratchet—convincing evidence of power under 
control—was without a sound. To turn the 
handle was like taking the hand of a newly- 
dead child. Like everything else in the attic, 
it had, indeed, been frozen. The charming 
little voice he had loved so long had suddenly 
withdrawn itself behind a screen of dead 
silence! But courage. After all, it was a 
thing of clockwork. No doubt one’s nephew 
out at Gennevilliers could repair it, and 
repaired it must be, even if one went without 
cigarettes for a year! 

But when Pére Emmanuel looked down the 
dizzy slope of the frozen stairs, the sight made 
him gasp. Even the handrail was hung with 
icicles. Still, there was no other way, one 
must take the risk. The beloved little maho- 
gany box was folded in the blue. handkerchief, 
the knots were tied. And then, having 

the old brown muffler round his 
he pinned the frock-coat over it and 
prepared to face the descent. 

Mont Blanc, it was understood, could be 
climbed—if one was young—in eight hours 
or so. It was not clear, however, how long 
one took to come down. But never had there 
been a descent of that famous mountain half 
so perilous. Step by step—with much good 
advice from the ladies on each successive 
floor—Pére Emmanuel crept fearfully down- 
ward to the yard, as remote as a Swiss valley 
and knee-deep in dirty snow. But he was 
down at last, very much upset, it is true, but 
filled with unshakable purpose. 

The tram seemed to go slower than he had 
ever known it, so that by the time the allot- 
ments came in sight all his heroic perspiration 
had turned into something like ice and he 
was chilled to the bone. 

Brouard was peering as usual into some- 
thing with his glass screwed into hiseye. He 
looked up, much surprised by his uncle’s 
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unexpected visit. ‘Broken spring,’ he an- 
nounced shortly. And then, limping over 
to a toolbox, he produced a long blue 
screwdriver with which he proceeded to do 
things of such shocking familiarity to the 
little musical-box that all Pére Emmanuel's 
perspiration broke out anew. 

Brouard's nimble fingers quickly unfastened 
the mechanism from its case, and in another 
instant the gleaming brass cylinder lay exposed 
on the bench. ‘Swiss, and very ancient, my 
uncle,’ grunted Brouard, adding admiringly, 
‘Ah, they don't make things like this now!’ 

* But it can be repaired?’ asked the old man 
anxiously 

Without replying, his nephew opened the 
cylinder and drew out a coil of purple steel, 
fractured across and showing grey metal. 
“You see, my uncle,” he remarked kindly, 
‘springs are like you and me—they don’t like 
being frozen. I remember when I lost my 
leg, three days I lay there in the ice!" The 
recollection moved him to sudden generosity. 
“Come,” he suggested, ‘Madame is out at the 
“Halle aux Vins.” Let us go into the kitchen. 
A small cup of coffee—with rum—that will do 
us both good. But, alas, it will not mend the 
musical-box; there we have the advantage. 
I shall have to write to Switzerland for a 
new spring.” 


LL the long summer, and through the 
autumn, the little musical-box lay dumb 
on Brouard’s shelf, wrapped in its blue hand- 
kerchief. Pére Emmanuel made occasional 
visits, torn between his desire to know and 
his fear of being thought importunate 
Christmas drew near, bringing with it sad- 
ness and the cold which got into an old man’s 
bones. The little heap of ten-centime pieces 
—evidence of Pére Emmanuel’s determination 
to save against the arrival of the new spring— 
was still woefully small, when, looking over 
the stair-rail one morning to see if the milkman 
was in sight, he was aware of the postman’s 
big flat face oddly foreshortened. The man 
waved irritably. ‘One is not called upon to 
climb up to the sky,” he declared. Somebody 
had actually written Pére Emmanuel a letter. 
So the old man lowered the milk-can on its 
string, calling out: ‘Stick it in that.’ Up it 
came, and proved to be a letter from Brouard. 
He was invited out to Gennevilliers. Such a 
thing had never happened before—but then 
he had never had a new spring arrive before! 
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» one would not quarrel at a 
ceremony to celebrate the arrival of the 
spring. ‘But how,’ mused the old man, ‘does 
one dress oneself with care when one has 
nothing in which to dress but one’s old 
frock-coat.’ And he ended by ascribing the 
order to Madame, a judgment in which he 
was correct. 

His washing that morning was something 
more than the usual perfunctory gesture 
towards human superiority. But then it was 
an occasion. He was going to Gennevilliers 
to reclaim his dear little musical-box. Thus 
one scrubbed even though the greedy gas-ring 
swallowed another of his precious ten-centime 
pieces. But, even so, the results, as he was 
forced to admit, were negligible. He clam- 
bered slowly on to the Gennevilliers tram, 
murmuring as usual * Bonjour, tout le monde, 
and took his seat. The passengers not too 
occupied with their own troubles answered 
politely and the conductor mumbled, as always, 
*Bo'jou’, Pére ‘Manuel.’ And as usual it 
sounded as if the man had half a potato in his 
mouth; still, he did reply, and that was 
something. : 

The windows rattled as the tram punched 
its way into a grey wall of mist that receded 
like the will-o’-the-wisp of fortune itself; but 
the old man was oblivious to it all. The sad 
vista of frozen cabbage-stumps was not visible 
to his unseeing eyes. His whole mind was 
steeped in delightful anticipation; it was a 
world in which everything was just about to 
come right; yet there was on the rosy horizon 
one tiny cloud—the matter of the cost. 

Thus he failed to observe the interest of two 
restless children, whom his long experience 
of gamin-persecution should have told him 
were not of the right kind. Their interest had 
been roused when the conductor had mumbled: 
* Bo'jou’, Pére Manuel.’ \t had sounded very 
much like ‘Bonjour, Pére Noél.’ They had 
voiced their conviction to their mother, a 
stout, black-eyed little woman who leaned 
sideways in the rocking vehicle listening to 
their suspicions, while taking in every detail 
of the old man’s poverty with cruel thorough- 
ness. 


\isnnes BROUARD surprised Pére 
Emmanuel by setting coffee before him 





without demur and calling her husband away 
from his eternal inspection. There was an 
evident purpose about the ménage Brouard 
not to be accounted for by the mere arrival 
of an unimportant spring! 

Having sucked up the last of his coffee, 
Brouard grinned and remarked, rather like an 
uncle about to open the door and disclose the 
Christmas-tree in all its spangled glory: * And 
now, I suppose——’ and Pére Emmanuel’s eyes 
glistened. The spring had arrived. The dear 
little box, its broken heart miraculously re- 
newed, was wound up. Bony old hands 
gripped each other as the spiked roller turned 
slowly through the preliminary blank—and 
then the little red shop was filled with high 
summer as ‘La Gavotte de “ Mignon”’’ tinkled 
gaily out and filled his withered old heart with 
the recollections of his lost youth. ‘Like the 
tears of angels falling from a rainbow,’ he 
whispered; and there were drops on Pére 
Emmanuel’s eyelids which, if not of crystal, 
had an import that was more than mere 


But delight was tempered by the recollection 
of the cost, as yet to be discussed. Brouard 
had been quite clear about that. Such springs 


were no longer manufactured. The gramo- 
phone, it was understood, and the new 
radiodiffusion 


had between them made 
musical-boxes things of the museum—and 
Pére Emmanuel was sadly thinking that a 
musical-box was admirably suited to one who 
was also of the museum when he heard 
something that made him ejaculate ‘Hey,’ 
hardly able to believe his own ears. Bit by 
bit, however, the startling idea penetrated his 
mind. He was to be made a present of the 
new spring—on one condition. ‘Oh, nothing 
impossible, something for which my ancient 
uncle is eminently suitable. An affair, indeed, 
in which one can behave with grace and 
dignity,’ explained Brouard. It was nothing 
less than playing Pére Noél that afternoon 
at a party to be given in the Salle Magenta by 
that august body of veterans, the Société des 
Anciens Combattants de la Grande Guerre. 
So that was why Brouard’s letter was so 
explicit about being sure to wash and comb 
one’s beard! The Anciens Combattants, it 
seemed, were clean-shaven to a man, and the 
only other person with the necessary white 
beard was a certain displaced refugee who 
bore the very unsatisfactory name of 
Shumanski. 
Brouard, however, emphatic in his dis- 
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approval of his uncle’s greasy frock-coat, 
brought out its replica—his own frock-coat, 
in fact—treasured ever since his wedding-day. 
Then Madame overcame her distaste for her 
uncle and worked a minor miracle of restora- 
tion with her husband's ammonia upon the 
ribbon of Madagascar so that its modest 
colours were again visible to the naked eye. 
Then the pair looked at their uncle critically 
and pronounced him fit to appear in the part. 
It was made quite clear, however, that the 
frock-coat was to be immediately taken off 
once the proceedings were ended. One did 
not let one’s family down, that was a fixed 
principle, but the gift of a frock-coat was 
entirely another matter. 

After a meal of disappointing lightness the 
little red shop was closed for the day and the 
three set off for the Salle Magenta, where the 
Anciens Combattants were already beginning 
to assemble 


PERE EMMANUEL comported himself 
with poise and dignity, no doubt not 
unconnected with the possession—if only 
temporary—of a clean frock-coat, the shining 
top-boots and the red cloak and hood of the 
unacceptable Shumanski. Things went well. 
Furthermore, once the children were fairly 
settled at their shrill games, their elders pro- 
ceeded to do themselves exceedingly well. 
The most ancient Ancien Combattant, in his 
role of principal actor, was given a place 
almost of honour. Wines and spirits appeared 
with a profusion that gave the old man the 
deepest satisfaction: Thereafter, the pro- 
ceedings took on a certain gaiety. A big box 
of English crackers served the young ladies 
for an inspiration. The mauve, green, and 
yellow ribbons off chocolate-boxes were 
laughingly wrapped round strips of cardboard 
to make him a most convincing row of decora- 
tions, which he wore with modest pride for 
the rest of the evening across the sleek breast 
of the coat of the good Brouard. 

It was a venerable, if slightly tipsy, old 
gentleman who finally boarded the tram at 
nine o'clock. And, although the careful 
Madame Brouard had recovered her husband's 
frock-coat, Pére Emmanuel had been adamant 
about his decorations. All the gay ribbons, 
together with a certain red button, he insisted 
should be transferred to his old coat together 
with the rejuvenated ribbon of Madagascar. 
Somewhere, too, he had acquired the better 
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part of a bottle of rum; it thumped encourag- 
ingly against his withered leg as he took his 
seat, the precious musical-box, wrapped 
against the night air in its blue handkerchief, 
secure on his knees 


peReE EMMANUEL sat and dreamed as 

the tram rattled its way into the city. He 
hadn't felt so good, so warm and happy, for 
many years. So he was much surprised, and 
not a littl indignant, on leaving the tram to 
see the little woman and her two unpleasant 
children clamouring urgently to the gendarme 
while they pointed openly at him. ‘That old 
Monsieur,’ she declared roundly, ‘he is a 
thief, one who plays Pére Noél, dressed in a 
red cloak and shining boots, and steals the 
presents of the children of the Anciens Com- 
battants! Ah, Monsicur le Gendarme, keep 
an eye on this old one.” 

* Ask him," screamed the two children, * what 
he carries so carefully in the blue handker- 
chief.” 

But the gendarme, a fresh-faced lad from 
the country, had been in Paris long enough to 
learn that things in the metropolis were not 
always what they seemed. Decrepit old 
Messicurs in greasy clothing were apt to prove 
to be fabulously wealthy eccentrics. Further- 
more, a double row of ribbons and the red 
button of the Légion d’Honneur, no matter 
on what coat they came, were not things to 
be lightly disregarded. One's promotion 
might depend on just such an old gentleman. 
So he merely poked an inquiring finger at the 
blue bundle and asked civilly: ‘What's inside, 
pepa—-let’s have a look.’ 

But by this time the old man had become 
the picture of outraged dignity. So he became 
intensely un-codperative and replied: ‘One 
does not allow oneself to be accused of a 
mean crime in the open street. There must 
be system—dignity. I shall be pleased to 
accompany Monsicur to the nearest Gendar- 
merie, and doubtless Madame—so enthusiastic 
for justice—will come with us. There I shall 
have the pleasure of giving a full account of 
myself.” 

There was nothing else to do, so Madame 
and her two children—committed to the cause 
of justice at the risk of losing the last bus— 
climbed up the steps and entered the awful 
portals of the law. There it was that Pére 
Emmanuel came into his own. ‘Is it possible 
that here one locks up such desperate old 
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characters?’ he asked, smiling benevolently, 
and entered the dark passage leading to the 
cells. 

Altogether, it took above an hour to 
exonerate the suspect. The Anciens Com- 
battants were communicated with and Brouard 
was fetched to the telephone before the old 
man, who sternly refused to expose his 
treasure to philistine eyes, was vindicated, and 
Madame and her children free to run for 
the last bus. 


Ww FAry but triumphant, Pére Emmanuel 
climbed the slippery stairs and shut his 
door just as Paris chimed twelve. The musical- 
box was unwrapped and set on the bare table 
in the arch of the empty fireplace. Sound, as 
one knew, like smoke and prayer, went up. 

Cautiously he wound up the new spring, 
half fearing to hear again that ghastly crack. 
But the brass heart of his faithful companion 
revolved as sweetly as ever once the catch was 
slipped. How much lovelier, to be sure, than 
the gramophone, whose records wore beneath 
the needle, till it developed the voice of an 
aging virago; than the radiodiffusion, which 
whooped and roared like a strangling ogre. 
Both were impossible to a connoisseur. But 
a musical-box—ah, that was indeed a voice 
from heaven! 

Somebody was creeping up the long stair- 
way. There was a polite knock, a giggle and a 
cough that was unmistakable. Pére Emmanuel 
opened his door. All his neighbours stood 
on the narrow platform outside; some it 
seemed had even risen from their beds. One 
and all were, however, intent on presenting 
the old man with their sincere felicitation on 
the recovery of his musical-box. ‘It is like the 
voice of a child newly returned,’ declared the 
railwayman, and coughed. ‘A sweet child,’ 
agreed the contralto lady who did not always 
see eye to eye with her husband. ‘So different 
from hot moderne,’ remarked one of the 
sophisticated young ladies, who should have 
known. 

‘One had no idea. Please to enter,’ said 
Pére Emmanuel, remembering his manners. 
And then he brought out the bottle of rum, 
only to add immediately: ‘1 am desolate—but 
there are no glasses—one lives alone. Perhaps 
somebody will be so kind.’ 

Glasses produced themselves with that 
magic that only obtains when the situation is 
dominated by that kindly old conjurer, the 





Demon Rum. The musical-box, never before 
seen by Pére Emmanuel’s fellow-tenants, went 
through its silver repertoire, while the old man, 
holding his glass by the foot in the approved 
manner, did the honours. 

* Santé,” remarked the two young ladies, 
bowing above the rims of their glasses. And 
then, catching sight of the gay ribbons and 
the red button, the railwayman coughed 
respectfully and said: ‘One was not aware 
that M’sieu" was an ancient hero!’ 

‘One was decorated for one’s services,’ 
replied the hero with becoming modesty. 

At last, after many kindly ‘Good-nights,’ 
they all went down the steps while Pére 
Emmanuel, having covered his treasure, pre- 
pared himself for bed. While he undressed- 
a process entailing merely the removal of the 
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frock-coat—he thought with deep contempt 
of science—science on which the Government 
spent milliards of francs each year, yet some- 
how had failed to observe that sound went 
downwards as well as up! 

Deliberate as any prima donna removing 
her jewels, he unpinned his rows of ribbons 
and reviewed with satisfaction the events of 
the day. ‘Emmanuel, my friend,” he muttered, 
‘you have to-day behaved very creditably.’ 

From his greasy lapel he unpinned the red 
button, whose charm had been so effective, 
and stuck it for safe-keeping into a bulge in 
the wallpaper, where it glowed fitfully in the 
guttering candlelight. It came out of one of 
those strange toys, the English crackers, and 
was inscribed with the tempting invitation 
*Kiss me!’ 


January First Story: She Left Me by Mary Murry. 
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Snack Bar 


O hallowed hall all glass and chrome, 
Where people sit on crimson stools 

With hissing drinks o’ertopped with foam 
And plates of soup in lurid pools. 


Here's daylight’s rout by many a watt, 
And Douro’s vintages outstripped 

By strawb and rasp served cold or hot, 
First savoured, and then gulped or sipped. 


As in old English feasts—the Muse 
Of Music wooed and coyly won 
By mortals with melodic views 
From juke-box, penny-odeon. 


Alas roast-beef, old Albion's pride, 

Washed down with quarts of home-brewed ale, 
Then toasted capons, piping hot, 

Boars’ heads—and thereby hangs a tale. 


But not my tale 


hamburger's mine, 


No ale quaff I in saffroned sips 
From tall lean glass that’s known no vine 
But many a touch of carmined lips. 


Snack bar, thou gaudy wonder child, 

Shrill offspring of these high-powered years, 
Bebopping, scatting, jiveing wild, 

Hast thou no gastronomic fears? 











Snow on Snow 





G. RIDSDILL SMITH 


NOW is in the air, literally and figuratively. 
7 If it is not in those massed grey clouds 
moving towards one, it is forecast, or some- 
one else has had it elsewhere. There's a 
feeling of excitement in the idea, pleasant or 
unpleasant according to one’s age and mood 
and environment. It may upset our best-laid 
plans—not altogether a bad thing in this 
boasted conquest-of-nature age—and the 
pleasures of sledging cross-country to catch 
the morning-train are not always shared by 
one’s week-end guests. But, on the whole, 
the images that spring to mind at the thought 
of snow are as warm and exciting as rolling 
naked in it is supposed to be. 

Some of our earliest memories are Christ- 
mas-card memories of snow ‘deep and crisp 
and even,’ with Santa Claus sleighing like a 
snow-god through space. A far cry from 
Emily Bronté’s ‘Cold in the earth—and the 
deep snow piled above thee,’ or the courage 
and tragedy of Polar exploration, which my 
brothers and I once had the nerve to dramatise 
in our nursery days with the help of the house- 
hold linen, sledge, and fox-terrier, our libretto 
entirely extempore, our stage directions of the 
calibre of ‘They are nearing the Pole and the 
atmosphere is very cold: they shoot a white 
fox and eat it.’ Polar exploration has a strong 
appeal for most of us, partly, I dare say, 
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vicarious, but partly from the mystery that 
broods over those eternal snows where sleep 
is twin to death and the silence is so over- 
powering that men fear to be silent themselves. 


Y first sight of deep mountain-snow was 

in Wales, where it lay, shaped by wind 
and frost, on the black raven-haunted hills in 
all the bewitching beauty Shakespeare felt for 
black and white, himself ‘stabb’d with a white 
wench’s black eye." Unused to such snow, we 
descended by sitting glissades, a technique I 
have adopted, by mistake, only twice since— 
once on the Rosenhorn, when I dragged 
number three off his feet during a roped 
glissade and we ended up in a tangle of rope 
and axes and number one; and once again on 
my own, a piece of folly that cost the Swiss 
doctor a six-hour mule-ride by night, and me 
more francs than I could then afford. Done 
properly, glissading is the next best thing to 
skiing. Not that my skiing was all that better, 
having been picked up in the haphazard way 
most fourteen-day-holiday Englishmen fav- 
oured perforce in the 1920's, when there were 
few ski-lifts or instructors and the snow was 
deep enough to fall into in any and every 
emergency, so that when I went again recently 
not only my clothes but my whole presence 





and performance on skis seemed prehistoric. 
Even the youngest beat me after his second 
day of instruction, having copied, as he later 
confided, the knee-bent posture of Babar on 
skis in his Babar’s Travels. It was, in fact, a 
party of children hurtling down the icy slopes 
and shriily ‘Achtunging’ that forced me to do 
some smart right and left turns that both 
saved, and surprised, me. 

Till I climbed snow-mountains I had no 
idea how colourful snow can be—emerald in 
holes made by an axe, sky-blue in shadows, 
flaming with the gold and pink and crimson 
of sunrise and sunset. Though the Alpine 
glow seen from anywhere is one of the wonders 
of the world, to appreciate it properly one 
should have left hut or camp in the bitter 
starlit hours and come up into this radiance, 
and been glorified by it, at dawn. In different 
mood is snow by night, serene under moon- 
light as I remember it on a belated descent of 
the Pyrenean Marboré, whose spangled snow- 
fields shone with unearthly light, while the 
myriad icicles on the glacier, twisted like 
Venetian-giass, glittered and twinkled with 
rainbow colours. All this can be scientifically 
described, I suppose, as the reaction of hex- 
agonal snow-crystals to light. But the beauty 
is as indescribable as the terror that lies behind 


it—does not all beauty make the heart leap? 
—terror of blinding blizzard and avalanche 
and the hidden crevasse. 


UT snow, beautiful and terrible, is also 

homely, and I like to think of all the 
bucketfuls of snow melted down into tea in 
the world’s climbing-huts; of the countless 
choc-ices and strawberry-ices homemade in 
the mouth; of the ecstatic joy of our Corgi 
blowing foamlike snow from his nostrils as 
he races around till the children harness his 
energy to the sledge; of tell-tale tracks, animal 
and human, in snow; of the way snow sweetly 
mutes all sounds, especially church-bells, and 
blankets roofs snugly, and carpets the roads 
for sleighs to slip through the forests with 
jingling bells. 


SNOW ON SNOW 


Even my English roof some years ago had 
its duvet of snow, which most inconsiderately 
began to find a way through. A cautious 
reconnaissance from the skylight revealed 
extensive drifts in the valley between two 
gables. So, with my climbing-rope belayed 
to a bedstead, I lowered myself and broom 
and shovel till I stood knee-deep in fine snow. 
It was rather fun sweeping the slates and 
shovelling snow over the edge, to plump down 
into the garden below—till I spied something 
dark in one shovelful. It was half a slate, and 
the sight of it cooled me off a bit. But it also 
recalled some lines said to have been written 
in the school choir one wild night when the 
sermon was punctuated by thuds from the 
slates torn from the roof. 


From peril of the falling siates 
O Lord protect our tender pates 


wrote one bass, and passed the note to his 
neighbour bass who, deep answering deep, 
added: 

If for thy mill thou must have grist 

O Lord select the organist. 


It was wild enough up here with a nor’easter 
whistling through the cedar-branches level 
with my eye and sending the snow up in eddies 
all round me. As I shook the rope free, the 
feel of it, and the coiled look of it lying there 
in the snow, made me long to be back on the 
mountainside roped to a man instead of a bed, 
away from chimney-stacks and among snow 
peaks. 


A vain dream then, even vainer now, since 
I thoughtlessly allowed myself, at a Parish 
Council meeting last August, to be put on a 
three-man committee responsible for organis- 
ing labour to snow-clear our roads at the 
County Surveyor’s expense. Although as a 
ratepayer I’ve no objection to getting a little 
back, I would far sooner let the snow lie 
where it fell, in what the Swiss guidebook 
translator calls ‘considerable snow-masses 
granted to the sport-amateurs.” Are we not 
all at heart sport-amateurs rather than spoil- 
sport snow-cleaners? 














Bath-Night in Finland 





STELLA HARDWICK-SMITH 


ATURDAY night is sauna-night in Fin- 
land, the night for the native Finnish bath, 
the delight of every Finn. This is Finland's 
oldest national institution, and the most 
popular way of getting clean. In rural homes 
it is an essential and accepied part of Saturday 
night's hospitality. Friends are invited to 
sauna in much the same way as we in England 
are asked to join a theatre party, or to come 
round to the local. 

There are many different ways of bathing in 
the world, and my dictionary defines the type 
best known to us here in England as ‘the act 
of immersing the body in water or other fluid.’ 
Some Eastern European countries, however, 
prefer the hot, dry Roman bath, or the damp 
Turkish steam-bath. The Finnish sauna is a 
bath of hot, dry air, but in it the dampness 
can be increased when needed by now and then 
throwing water on to heated stones. It is the 
only form of bathing in the world in which 
baths of both dry hot air and damp hot air 
can be had in turn at pleasure. In this way 
it is quite unlike any other European bath 
custom 

The Finns do not use one room of their 
houses as a bathroom, but build a separate 
outhouse, the bath-house or sauna, where they 
may take their vapour refreshment. This may 
be a well-built, modern log-cabin, or perhaps 
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only a plain, smoke-blackened hut some ten 
to fifteen feet in length and permeated with 
the scent and smoke of many fires. Bath- 
houses are to be seen on almost every farm, 
along the banks of rivers, on the shores of 
lakes, and even deep in the forests, for no 
Finn is too poor to possess a sauna. 

As the ship on which I came to Helsinki 
wound its way through a tangle of islands, I 
caught my first glimpse, through the trees, of 
bath-houses on the rocky shores. They are, 
indeed, an integral part of the Finnish 
landscape. 


HE Finns invented the sauna; it is said to 

be their only invention. It is a very 
ancient custom, having its origin in the 
dimmest ages, and is fundamental to Finnish 
civilisation. To see the bath-house at its best, 
it must be seen in the rural districts, where it 
remains in its primitive, traditional form. The 
single-roomed log-cabin will have its sauna 
and the larger farms will have more than one, 
for servants, labourers, the family and guests. 
The original single-roomed cabin, or pirtti, 
in which the early Finns lived, was also the 
bath-house, and was used for the communal 
bath on Saturday nights, in winter and sum- 
mer alike. Saunas are the modern version of 





this communal bathing. Most modern saunas 
have two rooms, the dressing-room and the 
steam-room proper. 

Every steam-room is very simple and 
basically the same. Typically, it is square and 
has a paved floor. In one corner is a stove or 
furnace filled with loose stones. Along one 
wall is a platform raised about four feet above 
the floor and some three feet wide, with a 
wooden step-ladder going from floor to shelf. 
Sometimes there is a second shelf, used for 
malting. 

The old pirtti had no chimney. The smoke 
accumulated under the roof and made its way 
out through a smoke-hole and the shuttered 
window-hole, or just oozed freely from the 
cracks between the logs. Later, a small 
opening was made, which could be closed by a 
sliding panel, through which fuel could be 
thrown. In some old bath-houses there is a 
second hole, known as the wolf-hole, through 
which the farmer kept watch at night on the 
wolves that came prowling around, and shot 
them if he got the chance. In more modern 
saunas the fumes escape through an iron flue. 


ritual of the bath is very much the 
same to-day as it was thousands of years 


ago—in fact, as far back as we can trace the 
history of the Finnish people. The rites 
attached to it are by tradition almost sacred, 
for an old Finnish proverb says: ‘The church 
and the bath-house are holy places.’ Finns 
consider preparing the sauna almost an art, 
and five hours’ firing with birchwood are 
needed to make the stones black with heat. 
The bathers enter the room quite naked, and 
each receives a bunch of birch-twigs and a 
tub of cold water. They mount the ladder 
to the shelf, where the ascending heat is most 
intense, and sit or lie for a while in the dry, 
hot air, the temperature sometimes rising to 
well above the boiling-point of water. Its 
dryness, however, makes it bearable. 

Within a few seconds the body starts to 
perspire profusely, and sweat pours out in 
streams. Then water is thrown on the stones 
and with a fierce hissing like a hundred spitting 
cats, it instantly changes into pricking-hot, 
invisible steam, which softens the whole body. 
The air becomes damp and stings the skin. 
The bathers whisk and swat themselves and 
each other with bunches of birch-twigs to stir 
up the circulation and cleanse the skin. In 
the warmth of the sauna it is pleasant thus to 
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beat all aches, pains, and other evils from the 
body. So there are two phases to the Finnish 
bath—first a thorough peaceful perspiration ; 
then the irritation of the skin. 

After this thorough steaming the bathers 
come down from the shelf, scrub vigorously 
with soap, and dash water from the tubs over 
themselves and each other. A cooling-off by 
violent means ends this strenuous luxury. The 
bathers plunge into the nearest lake in summer, 
or roll in the snow in winter. The comforts 
of this vigorous form of cleanliness come to 
their aid during the long northern winter. 


MY’ has been written on the good effects 
of the Finnish national bath. Nearly 
every man, woman, and child, rich and poor, 
has one of these baths at least once a week. 
The bodily cleanliness, which is the result of 
the weekly steaming, scrubbing, and rinsing, 
has affected not only the national physique, 
but also the general condition and standard. 
The sauna played a vital part in the Winter 
War of 1939-40, when Finland endured one 
of the coldest winters on record, and the 
troops were forced to live in unheated tents. 
The sauna proved valuable in softening 
numbed limbs and preserving the amazing 
physique of the Finnish soldiers. The Finnish 
Olympic teams, who underwent the most 
rigorous training for their contests against 
sixty-four other countries in Helsinki this year, 
went through the process of sauna with 
enthusiasm and energy. Here were the real 
steam giants who used their whisks like 
instruments of chastisement. 

From a medical point of view these baths 
are of great value. You may go in exhausted 
to emerge refreshed. In the bath, the Finns 
say, they regain their strength quickly and 
much sooner than at rest or sleep. To the 
bath-house sick people were formerly taken 
as to a hospital. There is a Finnish proverb 
to the effect that if the bath-house and brandy 
cannot cure a man, then death is near at hand. 

The sauna also has associations of another 
kind. In ceremonies connected with birth, 
marriage, and death it formerly played an 
important part. It was to the bath-house that 
the mother retired when a child was about to 
be born, and the temperature was made as 
high as possible to case her delivery. On 
returning from a funeral it was customary for 
mourners to purify themselves by a steam- 
bath. No wonder then that the sauna has 
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always been a favourite theme for Finnish 
literature and art. 


HAD heard wild tales about this national 

institution, tales of Finns boiling themselves 
in hot steam and beating each other up the 
while. So, I must confess, | was terrified at 
the thought of a sauna. I! had visions of being 
chased round the bath-house by a muscular, 
wrinkled old woman, clad only in a damp 
and clinging slip, and brandishing a bunch of 
birch-twigs. Only the repeated invitations of 
my Finnish friends to come to sauna, and 
their hurt looks when I hedged and hesitated, 
finally decided me to take the plunge 

I had my first sauna in a modern bath-house 
in Helsinki, complete with trained attendant, 
tiled cubicles, shower-bath, and swimming- 
pool. Finns are contemptuous of these affairs 
of tile and stone, which, they say, are used 
mainly by foreigners. However, to the city 
sauna I went—alone. 

My first sensation as I entered the steam- 
room was of being smacked from head to toe 
by a blast of hot air, stifling to the breath. I 
climbed on to the top shelf for my test of 
endurance, and the steam seemed to envelop 
me in blankets of suffocating endearment. 
Very soon | started to sweat, sweat, sweat. 


The attendant beat me with birch-twigs. This 
was not in the least painful, and the aroma was 
pleasant and fragrant as the scent of fresh 
pine-needles. 

The heat drained away the stiffness and 
ache from my tired muscles, and every particle 
of dirt flowed off in rivulets of sweat. After 
what seemed a very long time, the sauna- 
woman beckoned me down from the shelf. 
1 emerged parboiled and red as a ripe tomato. 
She laid about me on a mortuary slab, 
lathering and scrubbing; kneading, rubbing, 
and rolling; washing and douching—all 
invigorating to a degree that surprised me. 

This is for me the most delightful part of 
the sauna, when, lying on the slab, the 
massage begins with the soles of the feet and 
ends, much later, with the tip of the nose. 
An extraordinary feeling of well-being stole 
over me, and | felt pleasantly relaxed and 
light. Surely this old bath-woman must have 
magic in her hands! The massage was 
followed by a warm shower-bath, gradually 
changing to cold. 

Now I was feeling cleaner than I had ever 
felt in my life before. Soon a delicious 
drowsiness came over me and soon I should 
drift into sleep, the sleep of the just, the happy, 
the content, the clean! This was bliss, the 
bliss of paradise. 


Christmas Eve 


There in the vast endarkened sky, 

With sudden glory from afar, 

Gilding the cloud-filled realms on high, 
Break moon and star. 


And as the radiant light descends 
On wood and wold, to mystic eyes 
The frost-bound earth its beauty blends 


With Paradise 


And there mid clang of happy bells, 
The eve of Christmas over all 
Sheds forth her joy, as music swells, 


At evenfall. 


Oh heart of man by sorrow bound, 

List to the charm that brings release, 

And hail from depths of love profound, 
The dawn of peace. 


Greert Rae. 





Unele Hector 





H. W. SUTHERLAND 


E came one wild night when the rain 

fell down like a thousand wet javelins, 
and the gutters in the street were two brown 
rivers of angry water. 

The knocking had been going on for some 
time, but we just went on with our suppers, 
thinking it was the wind, for no one called at 
our house. The neighbours said my aunt was 
stuck-up, and anyway who would be out on a 
night like that? 

*There’s someone at the door,’ said my 
aunt, getting up. 

The stranger was tall and lean, and when 
he raised his hat the wind blew up his thin 
grey hair into little horns. *Miss Hodgson?’ 
he inquired in a soft voice. 

*Yes?’ said my aunt. 

‘I am Hector, Donald's brother. 
come to look after the boy.’ 

My aunt was a bit taken aback at this, for, 
after all, my father and mother had been 
dead six years. Then she panicked and pushed 
me behind her. * You're not taking him away?’ 
she cried. 

He smiled. ‘Heaven forbid,’ he said, ‘for 
I can see he is in good hands.’ He was as 
gentle as the night was wild. 

My aunt was reassured. ‘Won't you come 
in?’ she invited. ‘You must be wet through.’ 


I have 


*Thank you,’ he said, ‘thank you very 
much.’ 4sThen he hesitated. ‘But couldJyou 
first show me my room? You see’—he 
pointed to a handcart that was drawn up at the 
kerb—‘I've brought some stuff with me and 
I'd like to get it in out of the wet.’ 

‘Your room?’ said my aunt. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘so I can be near the boy.’ 

My aunt took him upstairs, and after a few 
minutes they came down again and he went 
Out to the cart. 

‘Who is he?’ I asked. 

‘It’s your Uncle Hector,’ she said shortly, 
* your father’s brother.’ 

He came from the cart then with two long 
black cases like babies’ coffins. 

‘What are they?’ I asked. 

‘Violins,’ my aunt said. 

*What’s he want two violins for?’ I was 
curious. 

‘Lots of people have two violins, she 
answered. 

Altogether he made eight journeys up the 
stairs. 

My aunt was making fresh tea. 

* Aunt Ellen,’ I said, ‘what's he want sixteen 
violins for?’ 

‘Little boys should not make bad jokes,’ 
said my aunt. 
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‘I'm not joking,’ I said. ‘I counted them.’ 

‘How many did you say?" 

* Sixteen!" 

‘Heavens above!" said my aunt. She was 
going to say more, but at that moment a low 
wailing came from upstairs and filled the 
house, and I was so scared that I ran behind 
her. And then I recognised it. ‘He's crying, 
isn't he?’ I asked. 

Yes,’ she said. 

I went to the door. 
crying before. 

‘Come back here at once,’ ordered my aunt. 

We heard him go to the bathroom, and then 
he came down the stairs, but you couldn't tell 
he'd been crying, because on some old folk it 
doesn't tell, not like little boys and girls. 

‘I've just made some fresh tea,’ said my 
aunt. ‘You must be tired and hungry, and 
such a dreadful day.’ 

He then made the only reproof I ever heard 
him make. ‘The Lord, my dear,’ he said, 
‘never sent a bad day yet.’ 

That was how Uncle Hector came, and my 
aunt never got used to having him around 
the house. Not that he was a nuisance, or 
drank, or did things like that, and it wasn't 
as if she saw much of him—it was more his 
lack of conversation that got her down. For 
he didn't talk, he just smiled. And on top of 
this, but not so important, was her feeling 
that it was wrong having a man in the house, 
even if he were my uncle—although God 
knows there was enough sin in our street to 
make John Bunyan roll his sleeves up. 

& She tolerated him for one reason only—her 
ambition for me. 


I had never seen a man 


GOT on fine with Uncle Hector. I used 

to go and see him after school, and he 
always had a fiddle in his hands and was 
either polishing it or just looking at it, whilst 
the rest lay in their cases on the floor as if 
awaiting burial. He used to talk about sound 
holes and scrolls, and varnish and ribs, and | 
used to sit and listen to him, and then, when 
my aunt called up that tea was ready, he 
would start to tell a joke. Without exception 
they were about Pat and Mick, and he always 
got them mixed up, and I could never help 
him because that meant that I knew it. At 
first I thought he was just trying to please me, 
and then I realised that he really did want to 
tell a joke and make me laugh. 

He didn't stay with us all the time. About 
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twice a year he would come downstairs for 
breakfast dressed in his black serge suit. He 
would mumble something to my aunt about 
going off for a few days and he hoped she 
and the boy would be all right. Then he 
would gulp down his tea and upset it because 
he was so excited, apologise, and then dash 
out into the street. And sometimes it was six 
months before he turned up. But whether it 
was six months or six days, his return was 
always the same. Hat on the back of his head, 
he would stride up the street, his knees raised 
high like an Arab seaman, and under an arm, 
clutched with all the strength of his lean body, 
a violin case. 

It was after such journeys as this that he 
used to cry most, and, curious, I used to pump 
him as to where he had been, in the hope that 
I would find something out. But he used to 
put me off with: ‘A fine country Bavaria,’ or 
‘Now Tuscany, that's a fine place, fine people.” 
And my aunt, whose closest experience with 
romance was when the drunks used to shout 
after her at the pub corner on a Friday night 
if she happened to be working late, confided 
in me that there must be a woman some- 
where, and I used to lie awake at night wonder- 
ing how I could bring them together. 


[' was during one of Uncle Hector’s absences, 
one of his longer ones, that I brought 
Sammy Wilkinson home. My aunt didn’t get 
in until after six and I used to help Sammy 
with his paper round after school. I wasn'ta 
great friend of Sammy, but I kept in with him 
because it was through his father that I 
learned all about my aunt and the fine steve- 
dore’s business my grandfather used to have 
till the drink got him. 

In a moment of foolishness I took Sammy 
upstairs. ‘Crikey,’ he said when he'd counted 
them, ‘twenty-seven!’ 

I tried to get him downstairs before he 
asked the terrible question, but it was no 
good. ‘What's he want all them fiddles for?’ 

‘Sammy, I think my aunt’s coming,’ I said 

‘What's he want all them fiddles for?’ 

‘Well, he—he likes to look at them.” 

“Can he play?’ asked Sammy. 

I realised with dismay that I had never 
heard him play. ‘No,’ I said miserably, ‘! 
don’t think so.’ 

*Then he must be daft,’ said Sammy. 

Now at one time a campaign was started 
against me by the boys in the neighbourhood 








because my aunt was stuck-up. They used 
to prance in front of me on the way from 
school with their elbows turned in and cail me 
‘Donald dear,’ or chant in unison * Naughty 
boy, your hands are filthy, go and wash them 
at once.” It was a miserable time for me 
while it lasted, but it went, for, with their 
innate sense of fairness, they realised that 
no boy could be held responsible for any 
female connections he happened to have. 

But when Sammy saw those violins, I was 
damned. Uncle Hector was a man, and a 
queer man too. He didn’t do the things that 
normal people did. He didn’t get drunk, he 
didn’t beat my aunt, he didn’t stand at the 
street-corner outside the pub all day. He 
collected violins—and he couldn't even play. 
In three weeks I had fourteen fights—seven of 
them with Sammy, who was always helped by 
his younger brother, Syd. 

Now by this time the gang were ready to 
forgive me—after all, they'd had their fun— 
but Uncle Hector decided just then to come 
back from his travels, a black violin-case under 
each arm, and a big brute called Joe Carruthers 
knocked him with a stone just in front of the 
house. Joe Carruthers was thirteen, three 
years older than me, and big, but by the 
time I was finished with him he was shouting 
for his father. When I got back Uncle Hector 
was sitting on the pavement where he'd fallen, 
with the blood running down his face, peering 
at the violins to see if they'd come to any 
harm. 

He looked up and smiled when he heard me, 
and was going to speak, but I was so mad 
that I snarled: ‘Get up, you old fool,’ and 
pushed past him into the house. 

As it turned out, I never spoke to him again 
for eight years. 

It started with me not going up to his room 
at night, and at the table I avoided his eyes. 
And so at meai-times he got into the routine 
of bringing a fiddle downstairs as if it were a 
book and propping it up in the armchair 
where he could see it. Then halfway through 
the meal he would turn it round, and often he 
was so absorbed he wouldn't notice that the 
meal was over and my aunt was waiting to 
clear the table. And so not speaking to him 
became a habit. 


HAD no friends now, either inside the 
house or out, so I started paying more 
it was something to do 


attention at school 








UNCLE HECTOR 


—and as result | won a scholarship to the 
local grammar-school. My aunt was really 
pleased about this. It was one up on the 
neighbours, and now Uncle Hector could put 
into practice his promise of looking after me. 
She would ask, in a loud voice when he was 
present, how much my satchel cost. Was that 
the elbow out of my new blazer? But for all 
the good it did she might as well have spoken 
in old Icelandic. 

Then she was always pestering me to bring 
my friends home, mostly, of course, to let the 
neighbours see the fine company I was keeping. 
This was another disappointment for her. 
Poor Aunt Ellen. I had no friends at the 
grammar-school. Friendship means bringing 
people home, and how could you bring people 
home when you had a daft old uncle like 
mine? 

And it was about this time that we noticed 
that Uncle Hector didn’t cry any more 
upstairs. 

In my fifth year at the grammar-school, I 
got six distinctions in the Oxford Junior 
School Certificate. Now this probably gives 
the impression of genius. It wasn't—just 
average ability with nothing else to do. 

It was then that I had my first interview 
with the headmaster. Now he, good man, 
assumed that a sixteen-year-old boy with such 
success behind him would have it all cut and 
dried as to what he wanted to do in the way 
of a career when he left school. This was 
something I had never thought about. I had 
no interests at all. So when he asked me, | 
was completely flummoxed. But it so hap- 
pened that at that moment a prefect came in, 
and I can remember to this day his very 
words. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘the school doctor is 
here.” When he left, I had made my mind up. 
‘A doctor,’ I said. 

My aunt was delighted, and I felt a change 
in myself too. When I wasn't cramming, | 
used to spend my time in the public library 
poring over medical books, or looking at 
skeletons in the museum. 

And then, about eighteen months later, six 
months before I was due to sit for the Oxford 
Higher, the bombshell dropped. The head 
sent for me, and under his guidance I began 
to fill in the application-forms for the various 
medical colleges. It was then, as I bent over 
the table, that he saw me for the first time— 
my threadbare collar, the gap between the 
soles of my shoes and the uppers, and the 
shining mirror that was the seat of my pants. 
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He was embarrassed. ‘Er--Mackenzie,’ he 
said. ‘l-—-er—assume that your parents can 
afford to send you to college?’ 

He was a nice old man, and it must have 
been a long time since anyone looked at him 
like that. ‘Of course,’ he went on hurriedly, 
*there are such things as bursaries. It's rather 
late, but 

*They can afford it,” I said. 
will it cost?’ 

I didn’t go straight home that night. | 
went down by the river insiead, and then 
wandered round the town looking at the shops, 
and it was getting on for seven when I even- 
tually got home. 

They had had their tea, and I could hear 
Uncle Hector moving around upstairs. My 
aunt was by the fire, knitting. She was 
worried 

‘I can’t be a doctor,’ I said. 

She put her knitting down. ‘You what!’ 

‘I can’t be a doctor,’ I repeated. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Because it costs five hundred pounds.’ 

There was silence for a moment, then she 
bounded up, flinging her knitting into the 
chair. ‘Oh, can’t you,” she stormed. ‘And 
not a penny from him all the time he’s been 
here. We'll see. We'll just see.’ And she 
rushed upstairs. I had never seen her so 
angry before. 


*‘How much 


DIDN'T go to school the next day, but 

wandered aimlessly round the town, pro- 
bably the first truant in the world to absent 
himself from school because he didn't have 
five hundred pounds. 
* 1 got home carly that afternoon, and the 
front-door was shut, so I went round the back 
and climbed in through the kitchen-window. 
Uncle Hector was in, and there was somebody 
else too, for there was the smell of tobacco- 
smoke in the air. After a while they came 
downstairs, so I moved into the kitchen in 
case they ventured into the front-room, but 
they stood at the porch talking. The stranger 
had a southern accent, and was obviously 
excited, for he kept saying: *‘ Marvellous, mar- 


vellous,’ as if he really meant the word. And, 
what was more impressive, he kept calling my 
uncle ‘Sir.’ Then the door slammed, and 
Uncle Hector went back to his room. 

I settled down in the kitchen with a book, 
but after a few minutes gave it up and went 
out. When I got back they were having tea. 
There was a new bright look on my aunt's 
face, and there was something wrong with the 
room that I couldn't place straightaway. Then 
I got it. There was no violin propped up in 
the armchair. 

Uncle Hector got up when I came in and 
despite my aunt's protests left the room. On 
my plate was an envelope. 

‘Open it,’ said my aunt. 

Inside was a cheque for five hundred pounds. 

*Well!" she exclaimed. 

*I can't take it,’ I said. 

When I got upstairs Uncle Hector was 
having a last look at his fiddles. 

*Uncle Hector,’ I said, ‘I want to thank you 
for what you have done for me, but—’ 

*Oh, it was nothing,” he protested, ‘a little 
thing, a little thing.’ 

That made it worse. ‘I've treated you 
rotten for the last eight years,’ I said, ‘and 
now you do this for me—I—’ 

‘Treated me rotten,” he cried. ‘What's this 
talk? Didn't you fight for me against that 
big hooligan twice your size that stoned me 
outside in the street?’ 

*TIncle,” I said, ‘I want to be a doctor more 
than anything in the world, but I am not 
going to be one through you selling your 
violins.’ 

He was puzzled. ‘Selling my violins?’ he 
said. ‘Who's been telling you this?’ 

I pointed to the cheque. 

*Oh that,” he said, ‘that!’ Then he smiled, 
and unknown to himself told his first joke. 
*I only sold one,’ he said, ‘and then it wasn’t 
my best.’ 

He looked at the fiddle he was holding, and 
his mouth opened, and for the first time in 
eight years the house was filled with the low 
sobbing noise. He stopped and blushed. 
‘I’m sorry, Donald,’ he said, ‘but I always 
sing when I'm happy.’ 





The Man from Baker Street 


Sexton Blake—Detective 





A. J. CRUSE 


LL over Britain there are devotees of 
Sexton Blake who have never grown out 
of the Man from Baker Street, a figure who 
did everything but live, yet who to millions 
is a creature of flesh and blood. It is not 
unusual for the policeman on duty in the 
neighbourhood of Baker Street to be asked by 
tourists to point out the famous detective’s 
chambers. 

The ‘ office-boy’s Sherlock Holmes,’ as some 
critics have decried him, made his first bow 
to the public in the sixth number of Alfred 
Harmsworth’s halfpenny Marvel in 1893, the 
year of Holmes’s death, in the ‘Missing 
Millionaire’ by Hal Meredith. During the 
succeeding : fifty-nine years over a hundred 
writers have delved into the Sexton Blake files, 
spilling over 200,000,000 words setting out 
his adventures. 

Miss Dorothy Sayers describes the Blake 
stories as ‘in the Holmes tradition adapted 
for the reading of the board-school boy and 
crossed with the Buffalo Bill adventure type.’ 

This is a sweeping statement, but those who 
take their detective fiction seriously are apt to 
look down their nose on detective blood and 
thunders, claiming that Blake’s successes were 
due to a series of coincidences, or to his power 
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to overcome a tiger with his bare hands, to 
cut himself with a hacksaw out of a steel 
rocket destined to shoot him to the moon, to 
outdo Houdini when, knocked on the head, 
bound, his feet set in cement, and thrown 
into the Thames, he speedily extricates him- 
self from his predicament, to creep up on the 
unsuspecting criminals, with a pistol in their 
backs. On the other hand, many of the 
stories were written in the modern whodunit 
style by masters of the crime-puzzle school, 
reaching a high standard of writing and plot- 
construction, many famous authors, under 
various pen-names, not being averse to turning 
out a Blake yarn in the past. 

Sexton Blake did not have the field to 
himself. Following the success of Sherlock 
Holmes, private detectives sprang up like 
mushrooms in the late ‘nineties. The Aldine 
Company alone sponsored nearly three hun- 
dred titles. A vogue also came into being for 
the specialised detective, including such as 
the hansom-cab detective, the balloonist 
detective, post-office detective, army detective, 
and a host of others. Female sleuths were 
not overlooked, for there was the actress 
detective—Kate Scott, Daisy Bell, and New 
York Nell, among others. 
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Later, a new fashion set in-—-in names. 
Detectives of two-syllable Christian names 
and one-syllable surnames speedily ousted 
all others in popularity—-Gideon Barr, Dixon 
Brett, Dixon Hawke, Ferrers Locke, Martin 
Dale, Nelson Lee, and the like. Some sur- 
vived, the rest fell by the roadside after a few 
instalments, but Blake continued to reign 
head and shoulders above them all. 


LAKE followed the accepted pattern of 

the Victorian detective—tall, blue-grey 
eyed, with lean features and dark hair brushed 
back from an intellectual brow. The tattered 
dressing-gown and briar pipe, which were as 
inseparable from the detective of the ‘nineties 
as the tools from the plumber, completed the 
picture. 

The son of Dr Berkley Blake,a Harley Street 
specialist, Sexton was educated at the public- 
school of Ashleigh, later going up to Oxford, 
from whence he proceeded to Cambridge to 
take his medical course, where, we are told, 
he left loaded down with honours. Deciding 
to make criminology his career, Blake took 
cheap lodgings near the Angel Inn, Islington, 
shortly moving into more appropriate offices 
in New Inn Chambers. Soon after, we find 
him in partnership with a French investigator, 
Jules Gervaise, in Wych Street, off the Strand. 
This combination was of short duration, 
Blake setting up as an independent sleuth 
with chambers in Baker Street, an abode that 
was to become world-famous. 

His sponsors let it be known that Blake was 
no common or garden detective; he was a 
specialist in poisons, a qualified doctor, and 
brilliant chemist, an authority on firearms and 
fingerprints, and a master of make-up and 
disguise. His hobbies ran to micro-photo- 
graphy, the unravelling of codes and ciphers, 
and, strangely enough, the study of religions. 
An expert pistol shot, swimmer, and boxer, 
he also excelled at ju-jitsu, running, rowing, 
and fencing, while he was just as much at 
home piloting a plane, navigating a ship, or 
driving the Grey Panther, his bullet-proofed 
Rolls. 


BLA! made only spasmodic appearances 

in the halfpenny Marvel, taking turns with 
stories of the Australian Gold Rush, rousing 
sea-adventure, and the Matabele Wars. Then 
No. 25 announced that Sexton Blake's services 
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had been secured by the Union Jack, a half- 
penny paper due to make its appearance in 
April 1894. 

Oddly enough, the new paper opened with a 
story of Redskins, ‘The Silver Arrow,’ with all 
the usual war-whoops and Red Indian trap- 
pings. Blake appeared in No. 2, with the 
bare title ‘Sexton Blake—Detective,’ his 
adventures still alternating with stirring 
stories of the Matabele and Ashanti Wars 
and abridged works by Dickens, Scott, and 
Fenimore Cooper. Blake, however, gradually 
obtained a build-up, and from No. 95 on- 
wards he appeared in every issue of the 
magazine. 

Tinker, Blake's assistant, had three pre- 
decessors—a Chinese boy named We-wee, 
a waif called Griff, and William Lorimer, but 
with the introduction of Tinker in 1904, a lad 
of doubtful antecedents and a product of the 
East End slums, whom Blake rescued and to 
whom he gave the rudiments of education and 
good manners, looking on the lad as a son, the 
perfect assistant to the ascetic Blake was born. 
Irrepressible, sharp-witted, and addicted to 
loud suits and louder ties, never able to resist 
‘a nice bit of homework,’ Tinker’s unswerving 
loyalty to the Guvnor was never in doubt. 
Then another addition, the bloodhound 
Pedro, sent to Blake by an admirer who called 
himself Mr Nemo, joined the Baker Street 
household. 

Not unnaturally, lovely heiresses and 
beautiful women crooks tempted Blake or 
laid their hearts at his feet. But his sponsors 
kept him free from feminine wiles. It would 
have been unseemly to fall in love with a 
different woman every week. Convention 
demanded that Sexton Blake and, bachelor- 
hood be inseparable. However, he needed 
someone to give the homely female touch, so 
the capable Mrs Martha Bardell moved in as 
Blake's housekeeper, becoming one of the 
props of the Baker Street establishment. A 
widow of ample proportions, an expert cook, 
with her genius for malapropism she has 
consistently murdered the King’s English 
during the past forty years—'It’s the gas 
suspector wanting to know how many cupids’ 
feet of gas I’ve burnt,’ ‘Please wait in the 
insulting room,’ ‘Soup, and I made this meself 
with good expedients. Eat it up or I shall be 
real irrigated." At one period she joined the 
Women's League of Freedom, when, to quote 
her own words, she became ‘an 'ambile decipher 
of the great Mrs Spankhard.” 





AURICE BOND, foremost Blake 

authority, threw a spanner in the works 
when, with the help of a correspondent, he 
uncovered the startling news that Blake had 
a wife. In a companion paper, published 
around 1901-02, there appeared a serial ‘ King 
of Detectives,” by an unknown author, in 
which several references to Blake's wife were 
made. Researchers of Blakiana have taken 
up the scent, but no further reference to the 
elusive Mrs Blake has been uncovered. 

Other women entered Blake's life, but he 
resolutely put them aside, although he did not 
always find it easy. To Sherlock Holmes, 
Irene Adler was the embodiment of a beautiful 
intellectual and desirable woman. With 
Blake it was Roxane Hadfield, a reigning 
beauty, whose pictures appeared regularly in 
the smart Society magazines. 

In the course of pursuing a case Blake found 
himself aboard Roxane’s luxury yacht La 
Brise. It was dangerous ground, Blake 
Steeling his love against the lovely creature in 
whom he had aroused a fierce passion. 

*““I'm not going into details again,” she 
said slowly, “but 1 am going to ask you once 
again if you will join me. . . . I want some 
happiness in life. Am I ugly? Am I repul- 
sive? Am I lacking in intelligence? Other 
men have not found me so.” 

*“ Nor have I,” said Blake in strained tones. 
“You are none of these things. It is not 
necessary for me to tell you that you are very, 
very lovely and very, very desirable.” 

*“Then why won't you?” 

*He shook his head. “No,” he replied. 
“If 1 admit any of the softness of what you 
suggest into my life it means my career would 
suffer. I have always put it first, and must 
continue to do so. I'm sorry, but I can’t.””” 

To Blake’s horror, Roxane lifted a gas- 
pistol to her temple, a white mist shrouding 
her lovely head. He caught her as she fell, 
‘the warmth of her body intimately close 
through the wisp of silk that covered her.’ 
For once Blake panicked, imploring her to 
tell him with what gas the pistol had been 
loaded so that he might search the yacht’s 
laboratory for an antidote, rashly prornising 
he would do anything she wished in return. 

The next moment ‘she was drawing his head 
lower and lower until his mouth was upon her 
half-open lips. How long they stood thus 
neither could have said. 

*“What ... what did you do?” he stam- 
mered, still holding her. 
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*“I tested you,” she whispered. “The 
pistol is only a novelty that I picked up in 
Paris. It is really a scent-spray.””’ 

At this moment the infamous Felix Dupont 
burst in on them, threatening that he had 
photographed the barely-draped Roxane in 
the arms of Blake, and proposed sending the 
photo to a cheap Paris magazine. Blake once 
more became the ice-cold manhunter, deter- 
mined that this piece of damning evidence 
which meant disgrace, and being forced out 
of his profession, should not be used. It 
was not, of course, but the episode was a 
stern warning to Blake to steer clear of female 
charms. 

On another occasion the beautiful Olga 
Nasmyth, alias the Girl of Destiny, nearly 
caught Blake. Returning to Baker Street one 
evening, he found her lounging in his bed- 
room, clad only in a kimono, having, dis- 
guised as Tinker, got past the eagle-eyed Mrs 
Bardell. ‘Her lips were close to Blake, when, 
pulling himself together, he put her gently 
from him.’ Furious, she ground a glass phial 
under a shapely foot. When Blake came to, 
Oiga had disappeared. Fortunately, this 
episode did not come to the cars of his 
enemies, who might have made much of the 
fact. Equally well they might have made 
capital from another occasion when he had 
gone out of his way to assist the lovely June 
Severance when he later set up in the antique 
business. 

Among Blake's outstanding opponents were 
Zenith the Albino; Leon Kestrel the Master 
Mummer; George Marsden Plummer, rene- 
gade Scotland Yard inspector; Professor 
Reece, president of the Criminals’ Confedera- 
tion; Waldo the Wonder Man; Huxton Rymer 
and his beautiful accomplices Mary Trent and 
Yvonne; Mr Mist, the invisible man; Pro- 
fessor Kew; Count Ivor Carlac; besides a 
variety of groups like the Council of Eleven, 
Wu Ling and his Yellow Beetle Tong, the 
Double Four, the Black Trinity, the Red 
Circle, and the Green Triangle. 


LAKES services were sought by many, 
from Royalty to heads of foreign States. 
Before 1914 he twice performed services for 
the Kaiser. The Bank of England employed 
him several times, as did business syndicates 
and local councils, while he was known to 
give his services freely to the poor of the 
East End. 
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With the outbreak of the First World War 
Blake joined up, hunting down spies at home 
and abroad, rescuing kidnapped Ministers, 
defeating invasion plans, and, in fact, was 
worth a whole division to the British War 
Cabinet. In 1925 Blake was granted plenary 
powers over every person in this country for a 
period of twenty-four hours, being handed a 
piece of parchment conferring this absolute 
authority, stamped with the seals of the entire 
Cabinet and signed George R.I 

Two years later the death of Sexton Blake 
made front-page news, a two-column spread 
appearing in the Daily Radio, under the title 
‘Sexton Blake as | Knew Him,’ compiled by 
Blake's former collaborator, the Fleet Street 
journalist ‘Splash Page.’ Fortunately the 
detective’s death had been falsely reported, 
and the following week saw the ‘Return of 
Sexton Blake.’ 

In February 1933 the Union Jack was 
changed to the Detective Weekly, modelled on 
the lines of the up-and-coming Thriller, which 
was enjoying a tremendous vogue, carrying 
stories by authors of the calibre of Edgar 
Wallace, the ‘Saint’ series by Leslie Charteris, 
and yarns by Sydney Horler. 

The first issue of Detective Weekly dragged 
forth the one skeleton from Blake's cupboard, 
his dissolute and wastrel brother Nigel, who, 
failing to take his medical degree, later set up 
as a doctor in Gabenda in the Cameroons, 
having deserted his wife Clare and their child. 
Twenty years after, Blake, assisted by Nigel's 
son, now a strapping policeman, tracked 


down an audacious forger who had flooded 
the country with currency. The forger turned 
out to be brother Nigel. Blake was able to 
hush up the affair, and the black sheep was 
quietly admitted to a private home in 
Buckinghamshire. 

The paper shortage in 1940 killed off the 
paper, which, first as the Union Jack, then as 
the Detective Weekly, had enjoyed such a long 
and glorious run, leaving Sexton Blake's 
adventures to be chronicled in the monthly 
‘Sexton Blake Library,” which still appears 
regularly on the bookstalis. 

Blake has been featured on stage, screen, 
and radio. Back in 1908 Se~tcu Blake melo- 
dramas were touring the provincial theatres, 
until, in 1930, the hero graduated to the West 
End stage in Sexton Blake at the Prince 
Edward Theatre. The screen featured him in 
1916 in the Clue of the Wax Vesta; Gaumont 
put out The Mystery of the s.s. ‘Olympic’; 
M.G.M. followed with Sexton Blake and the 
Hooded Terror; while among other Blake films 
have been the Echo Murders and Meet Sexton 
Blake. On several occasions Blake has figured 
on the air. Even the gramophone gave him a 
break, in Murder on the Portsmouth Road. 

It is a sobering thought that in the year 
2000 there may be a Sexton Blake Club, at 
which old film stills will be shown in reverent 
silence, while grey-bearded Blakeites shake 
their beards and sigh: ‘Detectives ain't what 
they used to be. Now when Sexton Blake . . .” 
Who will quibble with their verdict of the 
Man from Baker Street? 


LT 


Pinafores 


1 once knew a wife who had three pinafores 

For cooking, for washing, for scrubbing the floors; 
A white for the baking, a blue for the tub, 

A brown one of sacking for kneeling to scrub. 


The white one came first, then the blue over that, 
And lastly the brown one—they made her look fat, 
But nothing cared she, she was happy indoors 

In her white, and her blue, and her brown pinafores. 


At that time of day | wore pinafores, too, 
And oh how I envied the housewife I knew, 
Arrayed all so fine in her pinafores three, 
While one—-only one—was sufficient for me! 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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Antarctic Clowns 


Penguins at Home 


LC 


J. FAYRER 


: UACK!’ Startled, the sailor looks up 
from his morose contemplation of some 
blood-soaked ice which is floating past the 
ship. The glum look leaves his face as, 
*Quack!’, another member of a little family of 
penguins surfaces so smoothly that the calm 
of the water is hardly ruffled. The sailor 
watches, enthralled, until, with a series of 
joyous quacks, father, mother, and four 
youngsters have all come up for a breather. 

One by one, as though they were star per- 
formers in a water carnival, they do a graceful 
dive; then up they come in the same order, 
quacking as they surface, wriggling their bodies 
and throwing out a spray of glittering drops; 
down again, and round and round, in a gay, 
happy-go-lucky game. 

After a time they tire of fishing and clamber 
on to an iceberg. Here, they are transformed 
from the most graceful of water-birds into 
Charlie Chaplin-like buffoons — amiable, 
clumsy clowns who slip and waddle over the 
ice, noisily arguing with one another until 
they all decide to take the water again. 

The deadly enemy of penguins—the. ogre 
who lurks about the ice waiting to grab and 
eat them up—is a fierce, spotted seal, known 
as a sea-leopard. Penguins have met him only 


too often, so, very cautiously, this little family 
approaches the edge of the iceberg. With 
necks stretched out and down, heads anxiously 
waggling from side to side, they peer into the 
ice-blue sea. Now father, or perhaps mother, 
sidles up behind one of the youngsters, and 
with a shove plunges him into the water. 
Heads move faster as they watch their decoy. 
If the unfortunate child is not snapped up by 
the enemy, then, one by one, with triumphant 
quacks they all dive in—exquisitely graceful 
swimmers once more. 


OMETIMES, a small iceberg can be seen 
which might be described as a meeting- 
hall for a General Assembly. Perched as high 
as he can climb, sits the look-out penguin; 
and below, apparently looking up at him with 
absorbed attention, are hundreds of black- 
coated, white-waistcoated elders of the kirk, 
all wearing yellow ties. Occasionally, some 
may wobble a pace or two, but mostly they 
remain perfectly still, their little black figures 
a memorable picture against the snowy top of 
the iceberg. 
There is a pathétic side to penguin life. The 
discharged fuel-oil from the whaling-ships 
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often spreads over large areas of water, and 
if a penguin swims into one of these patches 
it seldom lives. The glutinous oil seems to 
take the natural oils out of its plumage, so 
that it cannot keep warm. Sometimes these 
birds will sit on the back of a dead whale as 
it is hauled on deck, and the whalers take the 
birds below, trustful and friendly, and try by 
every possible means to clean them. They are 
never successful, however, and even the warmth 
of the pig-pen fails to put heat back into their 
bodies 


ENGUIN eggs are a great treat for the 

whalers. The shells are usually white, but 
sometimes blue-tinted; the yolks a dark 
orange, and the albumen blue, like most gulls’ 
eggs. They are strong, but very tasty in 
omelettes, and the ships’ cooks say they are 
the best eggs in the world for baking purposes. 
Before the whaling-ships leave South Georgia, 
parties are sent off to raid ‘the rookeries,” as 
they are called, for the penguins nest in 
colonies. The whalers go along from nest to 


nest, driving the penguins off and collecting 
their eggs by the thousand. Taking eggs from 
those queer birds does not seem to upset them 
unduly, for they promptly forget their annoy- 
ance at being robbed, and iay again. 


The rookeries are often quite a distance from 
the sea. The nests are a rough circle of stones 

most uncomfortable, one would think; but 
the birds seem supremely happy, chatting and 
bickering among themselves. How they hatch 
their eggs appears to be more a matter of luck 
than good management, however, for if a pair 
of nesting penguins become hungry or thirsty, 
or just feel like taking a walk, off they go, 
and there is an almost continuous promenade 
to and from the sea. Upon returning they 
frequently find that another pair has taken 
possession of their nestor of what they fancy 
is their nest—and a pecking squabble starts. 
But soon some other pair are certain to waddle 
off, and then the evicted penguins run with 
glad quacks and perch down. 

When the eggs are hatched, however, pen- 
guins make excellent mothers to their delicate 


little, brown, fluffy chicks. These are hatched 
blind, and during the considerable period 
before they are fit to go down to the sea their 
parents are most attentive 


|= penguin, even the large king penguin, 
breeds well in the zoos in this country 
and is invariably a source of amusement to 
visitors. These birds are often brought hom: 
by the whale factory-ships. A tarpaulin is 
fitted, usually in the forecastle-head, which is 
filled with water and has perches fixed across 
it. This pool must have steep sides, however, 
aS penguins are great climbers. At one end 
is a kind of wooden hutch where the birds are 
put at night; and in the morning their keeper 
lets them out, a few at a time, so that they 
can take a swim around the pool. This is 
always an enchanting sight: under the water 

~ side-stroke — back-stroke — graceful and 
beautiful. Then up they clamber on to their 
perches, to sit in a row. If someone taps one 
of them on its back, it rounds in a fury and 
bites its neighbour, who in turn bites the next 
one-—and so on right down the perch, and 
often back again as well. It is pitiful to see 
the birds occasionally trying to climb up the 
sides of the tarpaulin, using their feet, beaks, 
and flippers to lever themselves up, and then, 
plop!, back they fall into the water. 

Their keepers are generally trained men, and 
very seldom lose any of their charges, even 
right through the tropics. At first they find 
it difficult to induce the birds to eat dead fish, 
but after much patient coaxing they are 
trained to lift up their heads, beaks straight 
up and open, and the fish is then dropped in 
and gulped down. 

There are many kinds and sizes of penguins, 
from the emperor and king penguins—these 
are the aristocrats who bow to you and seem 
to expect you to return the salute—to the 
small rock penguin. One and all they are 
possessed of a delightful, school-boy sense of 
humour, and their cheerful buffoonery often 
lifts the hearts of sailors when they are home- 
sick, or tired with overwork and unending 
snow and ice. 





The Centre-Piece 





PHILIP DRAW 


OME years after the Boer War the father 
of an officer who had been killed in 
South Africa died and left to the officers of 
The Palatine Regiment a fairly large sum of 
money ‘to be used to purchase a piece of 
silver to commemorate the service of my son, 
Victor, in The Palatine Regiment.’ The news 
of this legacy reached the battalion in India, 
and, as can be imagined, caused a great deal 
of thought and controversy. No two officers 
had the same idea as to the form the memorial 
should take. Only one thing was certain— 
they all agreed that a centre-piece for the 
mess table was required. Finally the Colonel 
decided that the only way to settle the matter 
was to depute Stradwick, the P.M.C., who 
was shortly going home on leave, to choose 
a suitable centre-piece when he was in London. 
Now, before condemning the worthy Major 
Stradwick, we must remember that he had 
had a Victorian upbringing, and that he had 
been abroad for a good many years without 
home leave. His taste was for good solid 
mahogany. He liked plenty of ornaments 
about a room, and the walls to be covered 
with pictures. He appreciated good marble 
mantelpiece-clocks. He was also a remarkably 
good judge of wine and cigars. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that, on his first day in 


London, when he met a large number of his 
friends at the Club, he should celebrate his 
return to England with a very good lunch 
and wines and smokes to match. At about 
half-past three that afternoon he awoke to 
find himself in a very comfortable leather 
armchair in the smoking-room. He became 
aware that the room reeked of cigar-smoke 
and that he must, at all costs, get some fresh 
air and exercise. So he decided to leave the 
Club and go for a stroll in the Park. 

Walking leisurely along Pall Mall, he 
stopped and gazed entranced at the window 
of Berkeleys, the celebrated silversmiths. The 
object of his admiration was a large sculpture 
—there is no other word for it—in silver. 
The central figure was a leopard. Now, a 
leopard is the main part of the badge of 
The Palatine Regiment. They are rightly 
proud of this, but are inclined to be a little 
touchy because of the inane remarks of the 
ignorant, for it is not a plain, straightforward 
leopard, such as may be seen in zoo or jungle, 
or like that portrayed in Berkeleys’ window, 
but a heraldic animal. The result is that 
ignorant outsiders are apt to refer to it 
variously as ‘your lion’ or ‘your tiger,’ both 
of which hurt the susceptibilities of The 
Palatines, whereas the ribald, when safely out 
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of Palatine earshot, refer to it plainly and 
simply as ‘the cat,’ which, of course, is 
generically correct. To Major Stradwick, 
therefore, the figure in Berkeleys’ window 
represented the regimental badge. It mattered 
not that the animal was in the attitude of a 
domestic cat when it craves attention. It 
appeared, indeed, that it was being scratched 
behind the ear by the figure of a boy dressed 
in a fig-leaf. Overshadowing this Arcadian 
group was a gigantic cobra with its extended 
hood covering the boy like an umbrella. The 
final Victorian touch to the sculpture was 
given by a branch, fashioned to hold five 
candle-sockets, which the cobra held in his 
mouth. The Major feasted his eyes on this 
nightmare from The Jungle Book for a few 
minutes and then walked into the shop. 
Twenty minutes later it had become the 
property of the officers of the First Battalion 
of The Palatine Regiment. 


ISTORY does not relate how this work 
of art was received by the Mess at the 
time, but it is a fact that after the First World 
War the older generation of officers looked 
upon it with veneration and affection, whereas 
the younger set hated the sight of it. Their 
one ambition was to get rid of it as speedily 
as possible. Young Heyworth, a Captain of 
only seven years’ service, was the ringleader. 
At a mess meeting he had the temerity formally 
to propose that ‘The Centre-Piece be melted 
down and a more suitable memorial, not only 
to Victor Downs but to all officers who fell 
in the late war, be made of the silver.’ The 
senior officers reacted violently to this and 
the proposal was turned down in no uncertain 
manner, but the matter did not end there. 
The younger generation were patient and 
Persistent 
Not long after this the battalion was ordered 
to India and embarked at Southampton during 
a strike of stevedores. Consequently the 
troops, assisted by a few naval ratings, had 
to load all the heavy baggage. Heyworth was 
in charge, and, from the after well-deck, kept 
his eye on the crates coming aboard until he 
saw the iron-bound case containing the 
Centre-Piece. ‘That's valuable and fragile,” 
he called out to the men on the quay. ‘Don’t 
put it in a net, send it up in a sling by itself.’ 
The sling was "put round it, Heyworth gave 
the signal, and the case was lifted and swung 
towards the ship. As it passed over the gap 
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between ship and shore, it slipped out of the 
sling and fell into the water, to the consterna- 
tion of those standing on the quay. ‘Hell,’ 
said Heyworth aloud, but ‘Thank God" he 
added under his breath. 

*Shall I get a boat, sir?’ shouted the N.C.O. 
in charge of the loading party on the quay. 

‘You'll do nothing without my orders. 
I'm responsible for this,’ replied Heyworth. 
But he had reckoned without the Royal Navy. 
A few minutes later a grinning Petty-Officer 
came along. ‘Where did you ditch it?’ he 
asked the N.C.O. of the loading-party. ‘Here 
was it? All right. Send me four men to give 
us a hand.’ He put these on to two ropes 
hanging inconspicuously from bollards into 
the dock and ‘old them to heave. As they 
did so, a net rose up out of the water, and in 
it was the case. 

*Make fast,” the Petty-Officer ordered, and 
then turned to the N.C.O. ‘We heard that 
you soldiers were going to shift all the baggage 
and we thought you'd probably ditch one or 
two cases, so we rigged these nets alongside 
both well-decks.’ Then he went away, still 
grinning, leaving the soldiers to retrieve the 
case and Heyworth to swear at its recovery. 


URING the first two years of their tour 
in India all the old brigade left except 
the Colonel and Major Carlton, but these 
two were quite resolute enough to ensure that 
the Centre-Piece should continue to grace the 
mess table. Then the Colonel retired. The 
new C.O. was a man who had served with the 
second battalion all his life and the officers 
had great hopes that he might be of their 
way of thinking. On the day of his arrival 
the Centre-Piece was firmly removed from 
the mess-table and put in the silver-room, to 
the horror of Sergeant Colman, the Mess- 
Sergeant, who looked”upon this as sacrilege. 
That evening the Colonel came to the Mess 
before dinner to meet his officers informally. 
After being introduced to them and talking 
for a few minutes, he went into the mess-room. 
The first remark he made was: ‘Where is the 
Centre-Piece?’ 
‘It’s in the silver-room, sir,” drily remarked 
the Mess-Sergeant. 
*Good heavens, why?’ asked the Colonel. 
*Get it out at once and let’s have a look at 
it.’ 


A smiling Mess-Sergeant left the room and 


reappeared shortly, proudly bearing the 





Centre-Piece, which he placed reverently on 
the mess-table. 

*H’m, yes," mused the Colonel, ‘it’s cer- 
tainly a fine piece of silver,’ and beyond that 
he made no comment, thereby giving heart 
to his officers and gaining the complete 
approval of the Mess-Sergeant. 

*The new C.O."s all right,’ the Mess-Sergeant 
confided to the mess staff later on that 
evening. ‘He wouldn't have the officers 
muckin’ round giving orders about the 
Centre-Piece. Just told me to put it back 
where it belongs.’ 

*That’s right,” agreed the silver man. ‘I 
tell you what, Sergeant, there's no regiment 
in the British Army that’s got a Centre-Piece 
like this battalion.’ In this, although he did 
not know it, his officers were in entire agree- 
ment with him. 

The matter was raised again at the next 
mess meeting and resulted in a storm oc- 
casioned by the impassioned resistance of 
Major Carlton to removal. The Colonel 


realised that he could not accede to the wishes 
of his officers without mortally offending the 
senior officer in Mess and therefore com- 
promised by relegating the Centre-Piece to 
the side-table for the future. Like most 
compromises, this satisfied no one and only 
strengthened the resolution of those who 


intended to get rid of the Centre-Piece. 


E battalion's next move took it to the 

*Sloth Belt,’ as it is scornfully described 
by some—that part of India where it is hot 
enough for work to stop at 12.30 and for all 
right-minded officers and men to be in bed 
between 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. Here they were 
joined by Watson, an enthusiastic soldier 
who had just finished the course at the Staff 
College, and by Heyworth, on his return from 
a tour at the Depot. Shortly after arriving, 
these two decided to go round the station 
paying their duty calls. Now, the best time 
to do this was between 2 and 5 p.m., when 
everyone would be in bed and they only had 
to drop their cards into the ‘Not at Home’ 
boxes. Messes, of course, had no boxes, but, 
as no one would be about, it was a simple 
matter to walk into the anteroom, leave one’s 
cards, and walk out again. 

These two, therefore, duly set out one 
afternoon and eventually came to the Mess 
of The Blue Dragoons. They left their cards 
on the table and then, being of an inquisitive 


THE CENTRE-PIECE 


mind, started to explore the Mess. They 
opened the door of the mess-room and 
examined the silver unmolested. The regiment 
had a very fine display of cups and trophies. 
The centre-piece was a large model of a 
mounted trooper armed and equipped for the 
campaign in Palestine. ‘I wish we had a 
centre-piece like that,’ remarked Heyworth. 

But Watson's thoughts were running along 
another line. ‘If we'd had a car,’ he spoke 
indignantly, ‘we could have looted the entire 
Mess. Deplorable carelessness, I call it. 1 
hope that our Mess is not left like this.’ 

*I hadn't thought about it, really,’ replied 
Heyworth, ‘but I don’t suppose it is.’ 

* Well, let's go along and see.” 

They cycled along to the Palatine Mess 
and found things exactly the same, only, 
being their own Mess, they went further and 
walked through the whole of the mess building 
and the kitchen. There was not a soul about. 
The British mess staff were in their quarters, 
which were separate from the mess building, 
and the Indians were in the compound. ‘I 
must speak to old Carlton about this,’ declared 
Watson emphatically. 

*Yes,’ agreed Heyworth, ‘I think he ought 
to be told, but you want to go easy when 
you're telling him, because he's inclined to 
be a bit touchy where his P.M.C. work is 
concerned.’ 

*Don’t worry. I can handle him.’ 

The P.M.C. was out that night, and it was 
not until dinner the following evening that 
Watson had a chance to tackle the Major. 
‘I hope you won't mind my mentioning it, 
Major,” he began, ‘but I called on The Blue 
Dragoons yesterday afternoon.’ 

*I don’t see that there’s anything wrong in 
that. They're quite a decent crowd, I believe,’ 
replied the Major, laughing at his own joke. 

Watson grinned politely and went on. ‘But 
I walked all round their Mess without meeting 
a soul. I could have come ‘away with the 
whole of their mess silver.’ 

*Good heavens,’ exclaimed Carlton. 
haven't pinched any of it, have you?’ 

‘No. Of course not,’ answered Watson 
shortly. He was getting tired of the other's 
rather heavy humour. ‘But I came straight 
back to the Mess here and found exactly the 
same state of affairs. There was nobody in 
the mess building at all, and anyone can walk 
in during the afternoon and take what they 
like. 

‘Oh, I see. H’m. Yes.” The Major was 
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evidently taken aback 
me know 


*Thanks for letting 
I'll see about it to-morrow.’ 


FEW minutes later they went in to dinner 

As they sat down talk became general, 
until suddenly there was a puppy-like yelp 
from Bates, the junior subaltern: *Where's 
the Centre-Piece?’ 

All eyes were turned to the side-table. 
Except for the dessert-plates and finger-bowls 
set out on it, it was bare. 

* Tell the Mess-Sergeant I want him,’ ordered 
Carlton 

‘Where's the Centre-Piece, Sergeant Col- 
man?’ 

Sergeant Colman blanched. 
at lunch-time, sur.” 

‘Of course it was here at lunch-time, man. 
So was 1. Don't bea fool. Where is it now?’ 

I . | don't know, sir,” faltered the 
unfortunate Sergeant, ‘but I'll find out,” and 
with that he hurried from the room. His face 
was just as strained when he returned later 
to report that it was not in the silver-room, 
nor could he find it anywhere in the Mess. 

*Then it's been stolen.” Major Carlton 
spoke quietly but bitterly. ‘Corporal Nelson 
can carry on in here with the dinner. You, 
Sergeant Colman, will go out and collect the 
whole of the mess staff outside the office. 
See that none of them leave the compound. 
Ring up the Police and then wait for me. I'll 
be along as soon as dinner is over.’ 

To the Major and the Mess-Sergeant the 
loss of the Centre-Piece was almost like losing 
the Colours. It had dominated the mess-room 
for twenty years of their lives and they would 
never feel that the Mess was their Mess 
without it. The younger officers noticed the 
look in the Major's face and could not but 
admire his restraint in the circumstances and 
his determination that even this blow should 
not be allowed to interfere with the usual 
routine of the Mess. The meal continued its 
accustomed course, and he even forced himself 
to drink his usual glass of port followed by 
coffee and a cheroot. Then he went over to 
the mess office. 

Neither Major Carlton's interrogation nor 
the investigation of the Police produced any 
results. The British mess staff could throw 
no light upon the disappearance of the Centre- 
Piece, and the Indians went completely 
inarticulate when confronted by the Super- 
intendent As he was leaving, the latter 
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‘It was here 


remarked: ‘We'll do our best to pick it up 
to-night. If we fail, there'll be no hope. It 
will have been broken up and melted down 
by to-morrow.” 

Next day the P.M.C. reported the loss to 
the Colonel. It was a painful interview for 
both. The Colonel knew how keenly Carlton 
felt the loss, but he had to point out that it 
would not have occurred if proper orders for 
the safeguarding of the Mess during the 
afternoon had been given. He told him to 
issue these at once and also to write to the 
insurance company. 


A‘ about the time that the Superintendent 
was leaving the Mess the Bombay Mail 
was pulling out of the station. In one of its 
vans was a large tin-lined crate consigned to 


Messrs P. B. Archer, 
Taxidermists, 
35 Drayton Court, 
London, 


and labelled clearly: 

SHIKAR TROPHIES—STOW AWAY FROM BOILERS. 
In another van of the same train was a 

letter addressed to P. B. Archer, Esq., at the 

same address, which read: 


‘Dear Pongo, 

‘I have sent off to you to-day the trophy 
which I promised I would try to get for you 
just before I left London. When you have 
had it set up please arrange to put it in the 
hall of our mutual friends. I need hardly 
remind you that you must contrive to do this 
without their knowing about it, because they 
will most certainly refuse to accept our gift 
if they know that it is coming. On the other 
hand, once they ‘ve got it, they wili appreciate 
it. 

*The best of luck, 

‘Yours, 
*Bob Heyworth.’ 


Now, this was a curious business, because 
Heyworth had had no opportunity of shooting 
big game since he had returned to India. 


"THe matting of the calm took corte 
amount of time, and it was some weeks 
later that a letter arrived for the P.M.C. 
from London to say that the claim had been 
passed and that a cheque would be forwarded 
in the course of the next week. On the 





HAS BRITAIN TOO MANY SHOPS ? 


following mail-day, when Carlton walked 
into the mess office, Sergeant Colman said: 
*There’s a letter from the Harvest Moon 
insurance people. I expect it’s our cheque, 
sir.” 

The Major opened the envelope. It con- 
tained a letter, but no cheque. He started 
to read. As he read, his expression changed 
from disappointment to incredulity, and from 
incredulity to joy. 

“What's happened, sir?’ asked the Ser- 
geant, who had been watching him. 

*I must go and see the Colonel at once’ 
was all the answer he got as Carlton dashed 
out of the mess office. 

The Centre-Piece had been deposited in the 
main hall of the head office of the Harvest 
Moon Insurance Company in Leadenhall 
Street. The Company had no inkling of how 
it had got there or who had deposited it. It 
seemed incredible to the writer that a large 


case could be left in such a position without 
anyone appearing to have seen it arrive, but 
that was what happened. The Company was, 
of course, continuing its investigation of the 
matter. In the meantime, they presumed that 
the claim could be considered cancelled. 
They awaited instructions as to the disposal 
of the Centre-Piece. 

* Well, I'm damned,” exclaimed the Colonel. 
“We'll never be able to get it out again. The 
duty would be far too heavy. It'll have to 
go into storage until the battalion gets home 
again.” 

So Heyworth’'s scheme had been successful, 
and he had been right in anticipating that, if 
he could get the Centre-Piece to England, the 
battalion would not be able to afford to have 
it sent out again. But he did not foresee that 
the battalion would not return until the end 
of another war and that the Blitz on London 
would remove the Centre-Piece for all time. 


Has Britain Too Many Shops? 





J. M. MICHAELSON 


T is a century-and-a-half since Napoleon 
called Britain a nation of shopkeepers and 
it is only this year that statistical proof of his 
dictum has been produced. Considering the 
appetite of the modern state for statistics, it 
is remarkable that Britain has had to wait 
until 1952 to know just how many shops 
serve the people of her towns and villages. In 
the last thirty years figures have frequently 
been quoted about the number of shops, 
generally in relation to the argument about 
whether the middleman took too much. All 
such figures have been guesswork. There was 
no exact record of every shop until the census 
taken by the Board of Trade in 1950, the 
results of which are now published. 

The estimates of the number of shops in 
Britain usually ranged between 800,000 


and 1,000,000. The census figures show these 
were too high. The exact figures are 551,215 
shops in the ordinary sense and 163,573 
‘service stations,’ to use the official description, 
the term covering restaurants afid cafés, snack- 
bars and canteens, barber's shops, garages, 
cobbler’s and clock-repairer’s shops, most of 
which sell articles appropriate to their trade 
in addition to servicing men and women and 
their machines. 

If the figure is lower than many expected, 
however, it still makes Britain a nation of 
shopkeepers. The figure for shops proper 
gives 1 for every 89 men, women, and children. 
This compares with 1 for every 131 persons 
in the United States, which, with its great 
open spaces, might be expected to have a 
higher number of shops in proportion to its 
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population. The explanation is perhaps 
partly that the United States also has many 
great concentrations of population and the 
figures for Britain show quite clearly that the 
more scattered the population the more shops 
per 100,000 people. 

Another explanation of why Britain with 
probably the biggest number of shops in pro- 
portion to its population of any country in 
the world also has the longest and most 
numerous queues of shoppers is that here 
shopping-hours are severely restricted by law, 
Sunday opening, common on the Continent, 
is forbidden, and self-service, which is 
America’s answer to the high cost and scarcity 
of shop-assistants, is still in its infancy. 


Ts report on the 1950 Shop Census now 
published by the Board of Trade consists 
of some fifty pages of columns of figures. 
Anyone, however, patient enough to mine this 
mass of figures will find many fascinating 
facts, although possibly the figures raise more 
questions than they answer. One difficulty is 
that a straightforward census is not concerned 
with the size of shops, the number of persons 
serving in them, or the amount of their turn- 
over, but simply with their numbers and the 
articles they sell. The smaller number of shops 
per 10,000 or 100,000 people in urban areas is 
probably explained not only by the greater 
concentration of population, but also by the 
fact that many of the shops are large ones. 
Yet it is clear that the village store which sells 
anything from bootlaces to butter still holds 
its own even in this age of specialisation. 

The census defines village stores as ‘shops 
dealing in both food and non-food goods 
and whose trade is so mixed that they cannot 
be classified under any other heading,’ but 
excluding department and variety stores. 
There are 19,135 of these shops in Great 
Britain, and it is interesting to find that 
Scotland is their stronghold. For each 10,000 
of population there are nearly twice as many 
of these shops in Scotland as in England and 
nearly three times as many as in Wales. 

Taking Great Britain as a whole, there are 
about 150 shops and service establishments 
for every 10,000 of the population. Of these, 
112°5 are retail shops and about one quarter 
of them grocer’s shops and dairy shops. If 
we take all foods, we find that roughly half 
the shops in the country are concerned with 
feeding the body. In contrast to this, Britain 
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needs less than 5 shops for every 20,000 people 
to supply the needs of the mind in the way of 
books and stationery. 

After grocer’s shops, the most numerous are 
those selling women's and children’s clothes, 
there being over 50,000 of them. By com- 
parison, men need only 17,000 shops. Since 
women do almost all the shopping for food 
and, of course, for their own and their 
children’s clothes, it is clear they have a firm 
hand on the purse-strings where day-to-day 
shopping is concerned. 

The third most numerous group of shops 
are confectioner’s and tobacconist’s, with a 
total of over 42,000, just twice the number of 
baker's and cake-seller’s. The almost invari- 
able combination of tobacco and confectionery 
seems to be, incidentally, an Anglo-Saxon 
idea; in Europe generally the combination is 
comparatively rare. 

Some 21,000 newsagent’s shops suffice to 
distribute tens of millions of daily and weekly 
periodicals, but it must be remembered that a 
considerable proportion of papers are distri- 
buted by street sellers in large cities. 


WHEN we come to break down the figures 
for regions and towns some interesting 
facts emerge. Bookseller's shops, for instance, 
are almost twice as numerous in proportion to 
the population in the south of England as they 
are in the north. Of all unlikely towns to have 
the highest proportion of bookseller’s shops 
the record goes to Southend on Sea, usually 
more famous for fish and chips. It has 4-7 
bookseller’s shops per 10,000 people, com- 
pared with, for example, Oxford's 4-1, but, 
of course, the census says nothing about the 
type of books sold. 

All kinds of questions are raised by the 
figures. For instance, why should the eastern 
region of England require only half the 
number of buicher’s shops per 10,000 cus- 
timers that is required by the East and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire? In these days of ration- 
ing, it cannot be a matter of taste, and there 
is no reason to suppose the east is more 
favoured by vegetarians. The explanation is 
probably to be found in the variations in 
population concentration, but we find no such 
notable variation in the number of butcher's 
shops in Scotland where the contrasts be- 
tween densely populated and sparsely popu- 
lated areas is even greater. 

Some shops are remarkably evenly distri- 
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as many in Devon and Cornwall as in London 
or the north-western area, a testimony pre- 
sumably to the popularity of these compara- 
tively sparsely populated counties with holiday 
motorists. Yet the highest number of garages 
in proportion to population is found in the 
most northerly mainland counties of Scotland 
and in Orkney with no less than 16-2 motor- 
trade establishments for every 10,000 people 
compared with a mere 3-6 in Renfrewshire. 

Department and variety stores are most 
popular in Wales, but there are less than 2500 
of them in the whole of Great Britain. Two 
counties in Scotland and one in Wales have 
only a single department store. 

The analysis of shops in London by 
boroughs shows the concentration of certain 
activities in certain areas. If it is books you 
want, Holborn is your area, with 78 shops, 
representing over 30 shops per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Poplar, on the other hand, with three 
times the population, manages with only 6 
bookselier’s shops. Westminster, which, of 
course, embraces much of what is vaguely 
known as the West End, has over 3000 shops, 
being only exceeded by Wandsworth, a 
borough with more than three times West- 
minster’s population. Westminster leads in 
most categories except ‘general shops,’ of 
which there are only 2, and cycle shops, of 
which there are only 9, compared with 
Wandsworth’s 63. For the record, there are 
815 restaurants and cafés, more than twice the 
number in any other district of London. 


HEN it comes to shops per 10,000 

inhabitants, the most extraordinary 
figures are those of the City of London, the 
famous square mile. Here we find 862 
restaurants for every 10,000, 437 tobacconist’s 
shops per 10,000—compared with less than 
10 in Wandsworth—and other strange figures. 
The explanation is, of course, that the resident 
population of the City is less than 5000 
persons and the shops exist to serve not them 
but the hundreds of thousands who pour into 
the countless offices five days a week. The 
existence of 176-6 hairdressing establishments 
per 10,000 persons, as against a national 
average of 8-2, suggests that a great many 
employees get their hair done in their lunch- 


repairer’s shops per 10,000 serves the rest of 
the country. 

The variations in number of shops between 
town and town are often striking, and some- 
times puzzling. Why does Preston in Lanca- 
shire, for instance, require more than twice as 
many shops as Oxford, although its popula- 
tion is only about 12,000 more? It has nearly 
three times as many grocer’s shops, but 
actually 40 per cent fewer fishmonger’s! It 
has more than three times as many newsagents 
shops but fewer bookseller’s. Judged by the 
number of hairdresser’s shops the lasses of 
Lancashire are twice as conscious of their hair 
as the undergraduates and motor-workers of 
Oxford, and Preston requires half as many 
again garages per 10,000 people as Oxford, 
which is one of the centres of the motor 
industry. The sale of builder's materials in 
Oxford must either be a monopoly or a near 
impossibility, for 7 esteblishments suffice, 


compared with 55 in Preston, and the figure 
for Oxford per 10,000 is amongst the lowest 
in the country. 
These are only a few of the fascinating facts 
questions—taised 


heading in any column in the 
conclusion to be drawn that if 
of opening a 


which has 12-6 per 10,000. 


MA ALAA AE ALDER Ecmrercntaen, 











In Quest of an Old Song 





JACK 


IS summer my grand-daughter wrote to 
me of their new home on the banks of 
the Shannon, mentioning the nearest village, 
Killaloe. Suddenly, and vividly, this one 
word brought back a long-forgotten memory 
of childhood-—my mother, sitting at the piano 
in the gentle spacious days of the carly 
‘nineties, teaching me to sing from the old 
books of English and Scottish songs and 
ballads, with their clear, dainty melodies. 
There was only one Irish song, played from a 
very tattered sheet of music, with a picture 
of an Irishman waving a shillelagh, dressed 
in a brown garment reaching to his knees, 
and wearing neither shoes nor stockings. It 
had one of those lilting jigs of a tune that can 
go on for ever. The name of the song was 
‘Killaloe.’ It was all about a Frenchman 
trying to teach his language to the boys. 
Poor Moosoo, to my delight, was always in 
difficulties with the language, and got one 
between the eyes in every verse, till, finally, 
he was knocked head over heels into his bed. 
The music of the song came back to me easily 
enough, but the words most tardily. 
However, late September found us driving 
up from Rosslare to stay with my daughter. 
The last I had seen of Ireland was when 
leaving the Curragh with the Cavalry Brigade 
for the Kaiser's War. With the loveliness of 
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the soft blue to green hills around us, and the 
protesting grunts from my ancient car at the 
roads, we bumbied along slowly enough. Why 
hurry in Ireland, anyway? But now the 
Killaloe tune was upon me, and would not be 
driven away, and the words began to come 
back. By Kilkenny I had the opening: 


I happened to be born, at the time they cut 
the corn, 
Quite contagious to the town of Killaloe, 


and, as we passed through Thurles: 


Where to tache us they'd a schame, and a 
Frinch Moosoo he came 
To insthruct us in the game of parlez-vous. 


Nenagh brought brief respite, for my mind 
wandered. Somewhere near here, long ago, 
my grandfather had been quartered with the 
‘rigement,” and my father had been christened 
in Nenagh, just over a hundred years ago. 
However, when we swung off the main 
Limerick road I had got to one of Moosoo’s 
early troubles: 


When a boy straight up from Clare heard his 
mother called a mére 
He gave Moosoo his fist between his eyes. 


And then, with one line of the chorus: 





We larnt to sing it aisy, that song the 
Marseillaisy, 


we reached our journey’s end. 

The house, a Georgian one, looked out 
across the mighty Shannon on to farmland 
that soon merged into the mountains of Clare 
rising in ever-changing colour as far as the 
eye could see. There was an old man mending 
the stone wall at the entrance to the demesne. 
No, he knew nothing of the Killaloe song. 
What he remembered was an old owner of 
the house many years ago, who caught a 
mighty salmon down below the house—forty- 

nine pounds, it was. He hung it in the cellars 
andehentetuiinn biwrestanteboudien 
that he took the pneumonia and died. 


T was a lovely October, windless and with 

little rain. Days soon passed, out in the 
countryside—on Lough Derg in a small motor- 
boat, watching endless flights of duck rising 
from the open water, for it was too still for 
them to settle in the reeds, with larger flocks 
of curlew and lapwing circling round the shores 
than I have ever seen elsewhere. Days after 
snipe in the many lakeside bogs. Yet neither 
ghillie nor boatman had heard of my song. 

One day we drove far up into the hills, 
ending with a rough road that led to a gem 
of a small lake set high in the mountains in 
grand wild country. A fine old dame, with 
shawl over head and shoulders, passed by as 
we lunched sitting in the heather. Would she 
have heard of the song? She was offered the 
refreshment of a fizzy bottle of lemonade, but 
her gentle, courteous reply, ‘I will not, I thank 
ye, for it talks to me for the rest of the day,’ 
drove the question from my head. 

Then another day my wife, shopping in 
Killaloe, asked if anyone had heard of the 
song. She was told that Mrs K——— might. 
By now memory had played up, and a deal 
of the song was back in my head. Having 
written down all I could remember, off I went 
to Killaloe to see Mrs K——. 

It was the one real wet day of our visit. 
The rain just streamed down as I crossed the 
long old stone bridge over the Shannon into 
the town that marks the southern end of the 
twenty-four-mile-long Lough Derg. The main 
street of Killaloe is paved in stone and very 
narrow. It is also very steep. To go up it in 
an old car, the bottom gear is most advisable. 
However, there was no going up it that day, 
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for it was packed tightly, even to the doors 
on the pavement, with a mass of cattle. Mrs 
K——-, whom I met at the bottom of the 
street, explained that it was the biggest cattle- 
market day of the year. She took my notes 
and told me she thought she could get the song 
out of one or two of the oldest owners or 
drovers. But it would take time, and she'd 
come and see me in the evening. 

The men were at the top of the street, two 
or three in mackintoshes, some with sacks over 
their shoulders, but most without any pro- 
tection against the rain, which was now coming 
down like the monsoon in India in its first 
burst. I watched Mrs K-—— going through 
that scrum of bullocks and heifers like an 
international half-back. A spate of liquid 
manure came down ankle-deep, and I turned 
and made for home. Mrs K—— duly 
arrived that evening. Yes, she'd found that 
the oldest inhabitant of them all remembered 
the song—‘Hadn't old Mr French always 
sung it’—and between his recollections and 
mine it is nearly complete. 


ERE it is: 
I happened to be born, at the time they cut 
the corn, 
Quite contagious to the town of Killaloe, 
Where to tache us they'd a schame, and a 
Frinch Moosoo he came 
To insthruct us in the game of parlez-vous. 
I’ve one father, that I swear, but he said | 
had a pére, 
And I struck him when he said it wasn't true. 
Oh, the Irish for a jint, and the Frinch for 
half-a-pint, 
Faith, we larnt it in the school at Killaloe. 


Chorus: 

You may talk of Buonaparte, you may talk 
about écarté 

Of any other party, and comment vous portez- 
vous. 

We larnt to sing it aisy, that song the Mar- 
seillaisy, 

Boulon, Toulon, the Continon, we larnt at 
Killaloe. 


*Mais oui,” Moosoo would cry. 
course you can,” sez 1. 

* Non, no, I know,’ sez he with some surprise. 

When a boy straight up from Clare heard his 
mother called a mére 


‘Well, of 
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He gave Moosoo his fist between his eyes. 

Says Moosoo with alarm, * Go call for Johnny 
Darm.’ 

Says I, ‘There's no such name about the 
place.” 

‘Comment?’ he made reply. 
yourself,’ says I, 

And I scattered all the fatures of his face. 


“Come on 


Chorus: You may talk, etc 


Oh, boys, there was the fun, you should seen 

P him when ‘twas done, 

His eyeballs one by one did disappear, 

And a doctor from the South took three days 
to find his mouth, 

Which had somehow got concealed behind 
his ear. 

So nothing more was said, and Moosoo went 
home to bed, 

And mixed no more in Killaloe affairs, 

And the papers of the place said the furrin 
tacher's face 

Was closed for alterations and repairs. 


Chorus: You may talk, etc. 


And he swore a mighty oath he'd have law 
agin us both, 


And faith he'd leave both Limerick and Clare, 

For he found it wouldn't do to tache Frinch at 
Killaloe 

Unless he'd got a face or two to spare. 


Chorus: You may talk, etc. 


He evidently forgot the first half of the last 
verse. 


how oe Goan? To me it rings of the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars. It could 
well have been sung in Limerick and Clare, 
and set to music for sale later on, in early or 
mid-Victorian days. 

What was Moosoo doing there? It seems 
out of the question that he came as a teacher 
of French only. It seems doubtful if either 
émigrés or prisoners-of-war would come to 
Killaloe. Maybe he was, in modern language, 
one of Boney’s fifth column, then known as an 
‘agents provocateurs,” spying out the feeling 
of the countryside when Boney contemplated 
an invasion of Ireland. Probably ‘that song 
the Marseillaisy’ was all that he left behind 
him. 


Winter 


The snow falls gently down: 

Soon the wide fields are white and, underfoot, 

The wet, bright leaves are lost. It falls upon 

The pale brown bracken fronds and from the trees 
The brave red of the berries soon is gone. 

So quiet lies the land, there is no sign 

That spring will come again. The strange blue light 
Fades and there follows, gently, silently, 

Starless and moonless, the long winter night. 

And still the soft snow falls. 


Fall, snow, into my heart: 

Cover the yet bright leaves that crowd the mind, 
Scarlet and gold and brown that once were green, 
Sorrow and pain and loss. Fall gently down. 
This autumn has been long, these months between 
The birth of joy, the summer of sweet life, 

And this, the time of stillness, when the heart 
Gathers its strength, awaiting tranquilly 

A spring in which it feels it has no part. 

Fall, snow, into my soul. 


ELIZABETH HUMPHREYS. 





Amelia’s Spanking 





BRENDA 


|‘ is a matter of pride to many octogenarians 
and centenarians that, in their childhood, 
they were dandled upon the knee of Charlies 
Dickens. One need not regard with suspicion 
these claims to have been upon such familiar 
terms with the great writer. As he toured not 
only his native land, but also America, giving 
public readings of his novels, he had even 
more opportunities for dandling infants upon 
his knee than a politician has of kissing babies 
during an election campaign. 

My rather remote ancestor, Amelia Anne 
Batty, had, however, a somewhat unusual 
recollection of her early and only association 
with the famous author—for, instead of being 
dandled upon the knees of Dickens's stove- 
pipe trousers, she was placed over them, 
bustle upwards, and in this undignified pos- 
ture, she received four or five stinging slaps 
from the great hand, which she remembered 
with pride until her dying day. 

No one who knew Amelia could have 
thought badly of Charles Dickens for having 
lost his temper a little with this ‘destructive 
young hooligan,’ as he dubbed her on that 
memorable occasion. Other people, more 
intimately acquainted with her during her 
later career, described Amelia in language 
that was more picturesque and more com- 
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prehensive; but, as an extempore effort in the 
heat of the moment, Dickens's description 
was adequate. 


MELIA ANNE BATTY has long been 
forgotten outside our own family, 

the approaching centenary of her birth is 

sole reason for bringing her back into 

public eye, for this young lady, who managed 

so easily to make a mark—mercifully for- 

gotten—upon English literature, was born at 

San Francisco one hundred years ago. 


mersmith, then much favoured by school- 
mistresses. It was at this school that Amelia’s 
literary ambitions developed, possibly en- 
couraged by well-meaning tutors who had no 
suspicion of the unladylike ideas behind that 
innocent face. 

‘I was editor of my school magazine’ has 
been the proud reference offered by many a 
journalistic aspirant, but Amelia's slick 
manner of writing was too much ahead of her 
time for that to have been any recommendation 
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in her case. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult for her to have submitted specimens 
of her old school journal as testimonials of 
her ability, for the headmistress had burnt 
every copy upon which she could lay her 
hands! After the first painful attempt of 
Amelia to brighten up the staid magazine, 
subsequent issues had to circulate secretly. 

However much the modern educationist 
may condemn this headmistress for suppress- 
ing Amelia's journalistic instincts, and com- 
pelling the girl to satisfy them surreptitiously, 
one can sympathise with the poor woman, for 
Amelia's technique was clearly influenced by a 
journal which rarely circulated higher than the 
school kitchen but which enjoyed national 
popularity under some such title as /Ilustrated 
Police News. Not only did she copy the 
format of this journal exactly, but Amelia 
also followed its style of reporting faithfully 
when she reformed the school-magazine. The 
facts of every scandal in the school were laid 
bare. 


T the time when the discovery in*a 
dormitory locker of yet another illegal 
issue of Amelia's banned publication resulted 
in her sudden departure from school Miss 
Batty was a rather petite young lady of 
seventeen. When she called upon Charles 
Dickens at his home near Rochester that 
great lover of children might have supposed 
this pert, snub-nosed child—the term ‘teen- 
ager’ had not then occurred to anyone—to 
have been a couple of years younger than her 
actual age. The newly fashionable short 
walking-dress in itself made her look younger 
to male eyes; but it was not any error in his 
assessment of her age which stung Dickens to 
take the drastic action that provided her with 
the best drawing-room story of her life. 

It was anxiety about her career that took 
Amelia to Gadshill. In view of the fact that, 
besides being scarcely ladylike, they had 
caused her expulsion from school, Amelia's 
journalistic ambitions were not popular in 
her family; but the prospect of having her 
daughter around the house all day was enough 
to make Mrs Batty agree that Amelia ought 
to adopt some profession. The wretched girl, 
however, flatly refused to become a dress- 
maker, teacher, book-keeper, or milliner. She 
just wanted to be a journalist. 

The only person of whom she could think 
who might give her the right sort of intro- 
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duction to editors and publishers was the 


out of season, the visitor was asked if she 
minded waiting in the master's study. 


MELIA'S admission to the study was 
unfortunate for everyone, for it allowed 
full scope to her worst traits. Seeing a neat 
manuscript lying upon the open desk, she 
could not resist the temptation to read it. Her 
inquisitiveness had always been getting Amelia 
into trouble at school, but in adult life even 
more insufferable was her urge to subedit 
everyone else’s use of the English language. 
Her pencilled corrections made to the railway 
by-laws during her journey from London were 
grammatically justified, but they had excited 
criticism among other occupants of the 
compartment. 
No doubt the final chapters of Edwin Drood 
were a little weak. But even if they did strike 
Amelia as being badly constructed, ill-con- 
ceived in both fact and style, it certainly was 
not her duty to improve them. To Amelia's 
practised eye it was apparent that the last 
pages of the manuscript were awaiting re- 
vision, and it cannot have occurred to her 
that Mr Dickens might not be gratified to find 
that she had saved him the trouble of polishing 
them. So, after neatly separating the last 
sheets, she spent the long hours of waiting 
reducing the author’s elaborate language to 
the slick sentences she had mastered for the 
cramped pages of her school magazine. Where 
she encountered situations or conversation 
which seemed unrealistic, she boldly rewrote; 
and no member of her family ever doubts 





that Amelia was quite confident that her 
experience of life was as reliable as that of the 


tiring day of making tedious and unnecessary 
pleasantries, obviously feeling the strain which 
in a brief time was to carry him off to a 
sudden death, it was to find the latest part of 
the novel which his friend Wilkie Collins had 
inspired strewn over his desk. Every page, 
almost every line, had been assaulted with a 
filthy pen; carefully-considered sentences had 
been scored out, and the remainder disfigured 
by scribbles and blots. The shock was so 
deep that it is doubtful whether he ever heard 
Amelia’s voice explaining: ‘1 think I would 
like to be a critic. . . .. He hurled the ruined 
manuscript into the fire. 


HICKORY STICKORY DOCK 


slaps for the rest of her life he wouldn't ha 
done her that favour. 
Be that as it may, it says much for the 


the first train out of his life! 

Dickens never lived to finish Edwin Drood. 
According to my Great-Aunt Amelia, it was 
partly her fault... 


Hickory Stickory Dock 


JOHN 


was one of those twilights which Lon- 
doners have come to regard with a certain 
pride of possession. The pavements that 
could shine with such meretricious gaiety could 
also paralyse the feet with a thoroughness 
truly Siberian. Great monsters of obscurity 
crouched over every street-lamp and turned 
to spectres the passing traffic—and, to pile on 
the agony, I was lost. 

It has been broadly hinted at by certain 
desperate thinkers of the past that the world 
may be better fitted as a place in which to die 
than as one in which to live, and that night I 
was solidly behind them. Then I turned the 
corner. 

To look at it, to come up on it in the filthy 
evening, it was just another corner, joining 
the uncharted to the unexplored. But once 
round it I fell under the immediate spell of 
what I saw. Radiant before me was a shop 
given over, dedicated, to the sale of walking- 


CROMER 


sticks. It needed only a pause: I stopped, I 
looked, and I was lost. 

The window-lights blazed down upon sticks 
that hung, sticks that reclined, sticks that 
leaned, and sticks that peeped shyly from 
behind their fellows, modest yet appealing. 
There were sticks that clustered in the back- 
ground, thick as reeds, and in the foreground 
were powerful, threatening sticks, seen in 
terrifying silhouette. The place was enfiladed, 
was almost vicious, with sticks. 

It would be idle to deny the mysterious 
attraction of a walking-stick, and folly to fly 
before its earthy mysticism. Who can forget 
his first! Shaken by the arrogant arm of youth 
at the four winds! And who treasures any- 
thing more than his last, that constant friend 
whose familiar shape props his feeble senility? 
The call of a stout stick is as strong to us as it 
was to our abominable ancestor when he 
reared himself erect in some dim, vaporous 
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forest. It is the call to the savage, to the man 
of the woods, to the old hunter in all of us. 
Some there are who can ignore the call, who 
can gather the armour of civilisation about 
them and, with seemly umbrella, march into 
the raucous reassurance of the Underground. 
But these pass in haste where they dare not 
linger—the tide thunders on bygone, distant 
reefs and, beyond, the old campfires gleam. . . . 
1 walked right in. 


T= inside of the shop was, by comparison 
with its refulgent window, sombre. In a 
far corner, from behind a discreet barricade 
of malaccas, an old, old man studied me 
briefly, then bent again to the contemplation 
of his desk. Plainly, | was nothing new. Just 
another being in that state of semi-trance, in 
whose conditioned system something strangely 
disturbing had moved. . . . He turned away, 
not from me, but from what must have looked 
out of my eyes 

1 was instantly aware of something that 
brushed lightly my fingertips, electrifying my 
palm. I looked down almost furtively to 
where the knotty grip of an old blackthorn 
thrust out from among its fellows, quietly, 
insistently. . . . | moved quickly on. 

Arranged about the counter were neat canes, 
standing with a conscious, mocking elegance. 
Hunting-crops dangled from their whip-thongs 
like gangling felons on a gallows, watched by 
patrician shooting-sticks, standing with an 
erect probity. Strange, amorphous bludgeons 
and shillelaghs slumbered in a near-by case 
and, high above, a group of silver-mounted 
ebonies winked with malice. No. It was none 
of these dandies, eccentrics, and fly-by-nights 
that had called to me out there, a call that I 
had to answer or walk for ever at a loss. 

In a dark, distant corner lurked the exotics, 
bizarre in shape, exuberant in design. Rattan, 
rhinoceros-hide, and pale, lovely elephant- 
tusk, they were gathered in a silent, secret 
indulgence, these Hedonists, basking in their 
own sunburned sensuality; but their voices 
were too lush to my ear, and their pampered 
bodies, which I could touch in admiration, | 
could never grasp in love. 

But still the call was there, all about me. 
The proprietor thrust his pallid baldness above 
his defences, and for one moment the cold 
blueness of his eyes held mine; it was more 
than a look of inquiry, but was rather one of 
reassurance, as between doctor and patient. 
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I retired to where a veritable thicket of 
Ne tee 
strongholds i 


enamelled cylindrical ——— 
drainpipes. I knew, now, that the fight was 
on; that there was no more time for which I 
could play. The room was full of wooden 
eyes, outstaring me with confident appeal. 
My palms were moistly receptive, my fingers 
twitched and curled to the shapes, the phan- 
tom barks, that tantalised them. In my panic 
I knew that there was yet a chance, that if 
only I could make the door . . . Lean shafts, 
frail as flamingos, beckoned me with graceful 
insistence; merry cherrywoods jostled one 
another, chuckling at my discomfiture. ... A 
few steps more, and then the Underground. . . . 


FEAR that you have found nothing to 
your liking, sir.’ 

It was not a question; just a plain state- 
ment. He stood there before me, his old, dry 
figers writhing over one another like amorous 
snakes. The old man had come softly to me 
in my moment of private defeat. I started to 
speak and he might, conceivably, have been 
listening. He stood nodding before me until 
my poor stammerings ran out, then shuffled 
behind his counter and drew from its recesses 
a stick, a stout smiling ash. He held it 
tenderly, balancing it by its middle, smiling as 
he swung the handle towards me. 

Smoothly the silvery wood slid between my 
fingers, gently but accurately a stumpy off- 
shoot pressed the ball of my thumb. Every 
ridge, every minutest furrow on its surface 
came home to my fingers. I swung it and it 
floated in my hand; | swung it and it exulted. 

I cannot remember paying for it, though I 
suppose that I must have done so. I suddenly 
found myself at the door, turning to thank 
the old man and finding his eyes peering up 
into mine, and feeling frightened at the know- 
ledge that he had of me. I supposed that if I, 
too, had seen a man, just for a moment, hurry 
out of a crying London, tugging his wolf-pelt 
about him while the moisture dripped on his 
jutting brows. . . 

*I wouldn’t stand in the rain, sir. They say 
there's a lot of flu about.’ 

I laughed like a maniac and strode into a 
gloom that had no terrors, my companion 
snapping at my side. 

It was one of those nights which Londoners 
have come to regard with a certain pride of 
possession, and | was solidly behind them. 





The First Global Motor-Race 
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T was during a discussion with some young 

friends recently on the British motor-car 
which, with the help of air transport, made 
history with a record round-the-world journey 
that memories of the far-off days of my youth 
were revived, and I spent a pleasant afternoon 
rummaging in old albums and diaries where I 
had recorded details of the first great motor- 
race ever held. 

At the time, my father was master of a 
transatlantic cargo-steamer on the Bordeaux- 
New York run, and after some youthful 
ailment I was allowed to accompany him, by 
way of convalescence. We tied up in New 
York on a bitterly cold February morning in 
1908, and for a week after that my father took 
me to see the wonders of the New World. 

Easily my clearest memory is that of going 
one morning—newspaper cuttings tell me it 
was 12th February 1908—to Times Square. 
There was a huge mass of people, estimated 
by the reporters to exceed 50,000. They had 
come to see the motor-<cars which were to 
attempt to encircle the globe. 

As our ship had brought some stores for 
the French competitors, we were able to pass 
through the jostling people for a front-row 
view. There were six entries—three from my 
own country, France, one Italian, one German, 
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cars I had ever seen, though France by then 
was wildly enthusiastic about motoring and 
had arranged many cross-country trials. And 
certainly the merchandise which almost hid 
the drivers was unique in its amount and 
variety. Each car was equipped for a major 
expedition. Some carried masts and sails in 
case a following wind might help; all had 
spare-wheels galore, crates of engine spares, 


it was to drive across America, over the ice 
of the Bering Strait, down through Siberia and 
Russia, across Europe to the finishing tape 
in Paris. 

Two newspapers, the French Le Matin and 
the American New York Times, sponsored the 
contest, and, after the cars lumbered down 
Broadway and out of my sight, it is the 
accounts which these journals published on 
which I rely for my material now. Needless 
to say, the thrill of seeing the start of that 
race encouraged me to collect every press- 
cutting I could, and I carefully wrote my own 
version in a diary. 

The French cars each carried three people 
—a driver, relief driver, and mechanic. One 
was a very small car of 12 h.p. named the 
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Sizaire-Naudin; the other two, a De Dion and 
a Moto Bloc, were much larger and more 
powerful, each 40 h.p. The German car, a 
60 h.p. Protos, weighing nearly three tons 
unladen, rested a little apart from the others. 
The Kaiser had demanded success for the 
prestige of the country, and the crew were 
members of the German army. The Italian 


car was a 40 h.p. Zust, and the United States 
entry a 60 h.p. car named the Thomas Flyer. 


HE weather was appalling as the cars 

moved off just before mid-day. The best 
run of the day was by the American car, 
which succeeded in covering 115 miles in nine 
hours. The French De Dion managed to 
arrive at the same place, Hudson, shortly 
afterwards, but the other two French cars 
were held up by snow after only 44 miles. 
The next day the light French car suffered 
severe mechanical trouble and had to be 
withdrawn from the race. 

Meantime the others were rumbling on. 
Roads were deep in snowdrifts, and the 
scheduled route was abandoned. Instead, all 
five cars, quite close now, rode along a canal 
towpath, the crews often stopping to place 
logs across ditches and to widen tracks in 
cuttings. Just before we sailed from New 
York, on the sixth day of the race, we heard 
that the De Dion was leading, having covered 
560 miles to Pennsylvania. The American car 
was close on her tail. 

In some areas there was a thaw, which 
turned the tracks into muddy rivers; in others 
there was a soft snow, which had to be 
flattened by teams of horses dragging logs. 
The cars had spread out by this time, each 
driver choosing a route which the local people 
advised as the best. Not unnaturally the 
American crew got the best advice, and the 
Thomas Fiyer was ahead. But the other 
entrants found a big welcome as well, and the 
driver of the De Dion said that he was unable 
to spend any money on fuel, repairs, or food: 
everything was given to him. 

After six weeks the American car arrived at 
San Francisco. It had averaged 90 miles a 
day—a wonderful achievement at that time of 
the year and in a continent where roads hardly 
existed. The other cars were in various stages 
of trouble all over the United States. The 
French Moto Bloc had bogged down and 
withdrawn, the De Dion was in Wyoming, the 
Germans’ car was under repair, and the 
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Italians were staggering in mountain country 
in Utah. 

By penalising the Germans with a fifteen- 
day fine, the judges agreed that the car could 
be sent to the West coast by rail, and thus by 
early May all the remaining cars had arrived by 
ship at Vladivostok, the organisers of the race 
finding that the Bering Strait was only 
occasionally completely frozen over, and even 
then not so late in the year. To have attempted 
to cross the ice-floes by car would have meant 
certain death. 


WAS, of course, by this time back in Paris. 
Every newspaper-seller was besieged as new 
editions came out with the latest news. | 
remember the misery of reading that our most 
likely contestant, the De Dion, had retired 
from the race. In the overhaul before the 
Siberia crossing the mechanic had shown that 
the engine was hopelessly worn. This meant 
that the race was now being run by three cars 
—the American Thomas Flyer, the German 
Protos, and the Italian Zust. France, with 
the best chances at the beginning with three 
cars, was out of the race. But the thrill was 
now so great that nationality hardly seemed 
to matter. Everybody just wanted to see the 
round-the-world journey proved possible. 
For long periods there was absolutely no 
news, for the cars were crossing an area of 
Siberia where there were not even established 
government posts. At enormous trouble the 
Russian Government of the Czars had seni 
out military expeditions to mobilise peasants. 
These groups had placed stores of food and 
petrol at intervals right across the country. 
The best they had been able to do, however, 
was to put them at 300-miles intervals, so that 
on most of the trips there were at least four 
days when no help whatever was forthcoming. 
Although the chosen route was open 
country, the various delays had resulted in 
the trip being made far later than was the 
organisers’ original intention. The hard 
ground-frost, extending to a depth of several 
feet, would have provided fairly good going a 
month earlier. Now, in places, the land was 
reverting to its usual summertime condition 
of swamp. It was quite impossible for 
the drivers to see the patches which were 
dangerous, and the cars were buried to their 
axles before the drivers could stop. The 
leading car ran the greatest risk, with the 
result that time after time the two chief 
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contestants, the Germans and the Americans, 
passed and repassed one another. The 
Italians were left far behind partly through a 
misunderstanding, in conversation with a 
nomadic tribe, about the correct route. 

The Germans, who had brought steel- 
rimmed auxiliary wheels with them, eventually 
gained the lead simply by pounding on in the 
manner of a modern tracked-vehicle. The 
Americans, relying on their smaller-tyred 
wheels, had a serious accident when only the 
efforts of an entire village heaving on several 
ropes saved their car from total loss in a 
swamp. Earlier attempts to drive the car out 
of the bog under its own power had smashed 
the gear-box, and this had to be repaired. 

On a hot day in July, after averaging 110 
miles a day for the 5300 mile journey from 
Vladivostok, the German Protos reached 
Moscow. It had merely a two-day journey 
to St Petersburg to entitle it to claim a prize 
of £250 offered by the Czar for the first car 
to cross Siberia and Russia. The Protos 
did so just four days ahead of the Americans. 


HERE were still more than 2500 miles to 
go—on the easiest part of this epic 
journey. It was summertime, and ahead were 
reasonably good roads of the main trade- 
routes of Eastern and Central Europe. As 
the Germans were the leaders, but the 
Americans the technical winners so far be- 
cause of the fifteen-day penalty on the Protos, 
excitement all over the world became intense. 
Germany, very sensitive at the time about 
her national prestige, made the route a gar- 
landed one from her eastern borders to the 


Rhine, the climax being a tremendous military 
parade and a day of celebration in Berlin. 
The German car was still maintaining its four- 
day lead, and both entrants were now increas- 
ing speed considerably, driving all day and a 
large part of the night. Both cars behaved 
perfectly, and there was no untoward incident 
to thwart the final triumph. 

On 26th July, a brilliantly hot day, as I 
remember, I caught a glimpse, among the 
crowds outside the office of Le Matin, of the 
German car rolling to a stop, a hundred and 
eight days after it had set off down Broadway, 
New York. There was an even greater crowd, 
which began to gather at mid-day, to see the 
American Thomas Flyer arrive just four days 
later. It pulled up at almost exactly the same 
time as the German Protos had done four 
days before. The three men of the crew were 
given the greatest reception, both formally 
and by the crowd, for they were, of course, 
the winners by eleven days. 

It was something of an anticlimax when the 
Italian Zust reached the boulevards of Paris 
two weeks afterwards, but the car and its 
crew have their place in the motoring gallery 
of fame as one of a trio who proved that the 
world could be conquered by the internal- 
combustion engine. 

It is a fact that this global race, made with 
cars which many people would consider 
amusing entrants for the present London- 
Brighton Old Crocks’ Race, achieved some- 
thing which has never been bettered, for 
subsequent attempts of this kind have always 
been made on far easier routes, and, of course, 
with much wider facilities of maintenance 
and repair. 


SS 


Biochemistry 


Chronic amazement is the term I find 

That best describes my normal frame of mind; 
The things that most astonish me remain 
Precisely those that no one can explain. 

Thus, when dear Linda deigns with me to dine, 
Her choice is frequently the same as mine, 
But, while my meal is dully doomed to be 
Transformed, by nature's methods, into me 

4 type quite commonplace, I am afraid, 

From whatsoever mixed ingredients made- 
Regarding Linda's, how does it occur 

That hers is sublimated into her? 


W. K. Howmes. 
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HE evening deepened into dusk and the 

wind increased in violence. So bleak and 
eerie was the aspect of the countryside through 
which we journeyed that it seemed as if the 
gloom of some vast forgotten tragedy of old 
hung upon the wings of the descending night. 
Some battle, perchance scice major conflict 
of the clans or invading Danes and a mur- 
derous slaughter, had been enacted here in 
days of old, and the brooding hillsides were 
to-night about to disgorge again their ghosts 
of murdered men. An ceric, troubled evening 
it was in good sooth, a boding dark upon the 
face of the moors and around the lonely 
standing-stones. 

We were ascending out of the Slacks now. 
The autumn leaves were flying and the wind 
booming ominously in the rocky places. As 
we neared the sea the landscape on all sides 
assumed that weird desolation that invariably 
characterises the approach to a dangerous, 
cliff-bound coast. Altitude increased steadily, 
widening the stormy prospect. In great 
sweeps the road sought the summit of the 
ridge and then began to plunge seaward, so 
rapidly, indeed, that the tops of the strumming 
telegraph-poles appeared to be level with the 
curving road ahead. Then, hundreds of feet 
below, to right and left, they burst upon the 
view with an aspect so dreadful as to chill the 
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blood—the black, stupendous cliffs, their 
savagery indescribable in the storm-wracked 
dusk, at their foaming feet the limitless sea 
surging in the maddened cauldron of the 
abyss. Down, down the shelving road, 
shrinking from the frightful verge, down past 
the old grey kirk, we went, over the knowe, 
and into the straggling street of the little 
fishing-village, our destination. 

That was a journey of forty years ago, but 
the circumstances that followed it serve to 
imprint it indelibly on my memory. It was a 
Saturday night, I well remember, as I stepped 
into the shelter and warmth of the dining- 
room of the village inn, what time my baggage 
was conveyed to my rooms above. I was a 
carefree student in those days combining with 
my legitimate studies an inordinate zest for 
antiquities, archeology, and kindred mys- 
teries, which frequently !ed me on strange 
quests and into strange adventures. My 
allowances were ample, enabling me to indulge 
my whims, and, alas, to evade classes all too 
frequently. I was a stranger in the remote 
parts in which I found myself on that eventful 
night of forty years ago, but I was not long 
in discovering that this circumstance height- 
ened the interest which all with whom I came 
in contact took in me and my affairs. 

After an excellent dinner | sallied forth to 





emitted a thin trail of smoke. 

snugged down, for to-morrow was Sunday, the 
day of rest and thanksgiving, the day when 
the blue-jerseyed fishermen and their families 
wound their way with solemn mien to the 
kirk on the cliff, there to sing lustily, as their 
fathers had done, the age-old hymns of praise. 
But it was still Saturday night and the lights 
of the village inn cast a weird radiance across 
the roadway and harbour, throwing cyclopean 
shadows on walls and gables and lighting 
ghostily the high-flung sheets of spray that 
stormy seas tossed ever and anon over the 
breakwater wall. Like phantoms they came, 
leaping high in the air, seething and hissing 
the while, to crash impotently upon the 
deserted quay. At intervals the flame of an 
old-time oil-lamp in its iron wall-bracket leapt 
and guttered in the wind, its varying circle of 
ight banishing the gloom of the empty street 
and throwing into relief a crow-stepped gable, 
an old-world doorway. Blinds were down in 
cottage windows and the scent of peat-smoke 
came down the salty air. Sometimes along 
the street there drifted the melody of a fiddle 
tune or the lilt of an ancient ballad softly 
sung. Beyond the village street was only the 
blackness of the tempestuous night and the 
roar of the sea along the adamantine cliffs, a 
savagery that fascinated and repelled and put 
fear in the heart, a savagery that lured one 
on along the cliff track to listen in awe to the 
rage of the sea and to be conscious all the 
while of some intangible dread in the pitch- 
black night. 

Sunday dawned bright and clear, the gale 
had subsided, and my delighted eyes beheld a 
transformation indeed. On all sides was now 
a wealth of colour—the deep fresh blue of 
sky and sea, the hoary grey of cliffs, the rusty 
golden hue of rock and pinnacle, the variega- 
tions of hillsides, fields, and trees, the soft 
empurpled shade of far-off heights, the painted 
stonework of fisher cottages, the flowers that 
adorned their gardens, the bright colours of 
fishing-boats, the sunny white of the harbour 
lighthouse, the beautifully-blended tints of 
the widespread scene. Yet, and yet, the cliffs 
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were menacing, their beetling savagery but 
softened by the gladsome sunlight, their reefs 
still snarling and treacherous though in- 
nocuous now in the broad noon of day, in the 
sparkling waters that surge and. frothed 
around them. Danger still, but unconcealed. 
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between me and it and I saw that it 
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here that the ancient castle of the 
stood? Was not this the bay where 
had landed in the days of long ago? 
maps and books were lying in the inn, but 
stepped out eagerly to reach this interesting 
house. Strange that no smoke should be 
curling from its chimneys, that no one should 
be visible in its vicinity, that no laughter or 
sound of human voice or barking of watch- 
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the moss of time, and an air of desertion 
abiding sadness about the place. 
thoughtful and puzzled, around the 
The tide was at full ebb and I strolled 
across the gleaming flats to view the 
from seaward. Only the cry of the sea-bi 
and the murmur of the tide disturbed t 
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itself in my mind and on my way along the 
cliffs village-ward it crystallised into a resolve 
to buy or rent the deserted house by the lonely 
shore. What finer habitat could poet or 


artist, antiquary or dreamer, desire than this 
remote and picturesque dwelling. 


AT night in the cosy parlour of the inn 

mine host started, I fancied, and looked 
askance at me when I broached the subject of 
the mysterious house. There was such a 
house, he believed, but he hadn't been in that 
airt for many years. It was far removed from 
the village, many miles out into the void and 
all but inaccessible. Oh yes, it was the old 
house of Dunlargue and belonged to the laird, 
head of an ancient, wild, ramstam family settled 
in these parts for hundreds of years. No up- 
starts they, but the real old belaced, rapiered 
rufflers of long ago, kingsmen and spur- 
clanking cavaliers to a man, but now, alack, 
tottering to extinction. So the garrulous old 
man rumbled on, knowing much about the 
family but little, it seemed, about old Dun- 
largue. He didn’t know why it stood empty 
and, in fact, knew little concerning it, being 
but a newcomer within these past twenty years. 
It had never been for sale, being too remote 
and inconvenient for the local folks, and 
others not knowing of its existence. He 
thought the factor might have the keys or 
auld Davie Joss, the grocer. 
B When I opened the door of Davie's shop 
next morning and stepped down into it be- 
neath a low-browed lintel a little bell tinkled 
and announced my entry. Everything was in 
keeping with the 18th-<century date over the 
doorway and the crow-stepped gable above. 
A blended aroma of spices, wines, condiments, 
and merchandise greeted me together with 
many twinkling brass handles, ladles, weights 
and scales, surmounted by the aproned paunch 
and benign* countenance of the venerable 
merchant. The old gentleman cyed me over 
his spectacles, expressed his satisfaction with 
the settled state of the weather, and desired 
to know how he could advance my interests 
in matters appertaining to his line of business. 
These being satisfactorily met, I informed him 
of my wish to inspect the old house of Dun- 
largue and inquired if he had custody of the 
keys. I observed that his manner immediately 
became guarded, that he placed his right fore- 
finger along his nose and scrutinised me more 
intently than circumstances seemed to justify. 
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*Aye, aye! Fairly, fairly!" he 


I had half a mind to rise and depart, but held 
my peace. 

In due course Davie returned with a great 
bunch of rusty keys dangling from an iron 
ring and proceeded to disencumber them of 
the dust they carried. A brass tablet affixed 
to the ring bore the inscription: ‘Dunlargue— 
1654.’ 1 gazed at the date nonplussed, feeling 
that indeed I was about to turn back the pages 
of old romance. Was this the registered 
number of the keys in the estate records, I 
asked, or was it the date of the house. ‘It 
micht be the date o’ the hoose,’ the worthy 
merchant replied. ‘It is a gie auld biggin, 
bit has been altered at times.’ 

The upshot was that I speedily became the 
owner of Dunlargue, together with a wealth 
of old-world furniture within the house, the 
right to dig and cart peats from the moss four 
miles inland, and a list of perquisites that need 
not be recounted. I have no doubt that the 
title-deeds and relative documents proclaiming 
me laird of old Dunlargue still lie in the dusty 
archives of my lawyer's office. 


LMOST from the hour of my new laird- 
ship the population of the village of 
Dunlargue, from the wily and illiterate provost 
to the smallest urchin, manifested a deep and 
abiding interest in all my movements. The 
gossips at the cottage-doors paused in their 
claverings as I passed and gazed after me, the 
weatherbeaten countenances of aged fishers 
watched me round gable-ends, clusters of 
tousy children followed me at a discreet dis- 





tance, young fishers loafing in sail- and gear- 
sheds stared at me in groups as I wandered 
about the harbour. All this was nothing new, 
but as time passed I sensed a steady intensifi- 
cation of their unaccountable interest in me. 
I did observe, also, with growing puzziement 
that, as soon as I took the track leading to 
Dunlargue, I became free of the ill-bred 
annoyances to which reference has been made. 
No children followed me thither, and I met 
no one by the way. 

The love of the old house grew within me 
as I wandered in its quict rooms, examined 
the vaulted basement and queer passages, 
traversed the narrow winding stairways that 
led so strangely up and down the venerable 
mansion. The views were superb, and the 
whole extensive district abounded in anti- 
quities, from the weird standing-stones of the 
Druids to the castles of feudal barons. As 
the days passed, I heard the remark on all 
sides made sotto voce: ‘That's the chiel fa’s 
bocht the auld hoose o’ Dunlargue.’ I felt 
flattered and annoyed. What could it all 
mean? In the winter that ensued it was to be 
made manifest to me. 

I had infinite trouble in getting tradesmen 
to put the house in habitable state and in 
inducing women to wash and clean the place 
when all had been made shipshape. I had, 
in fact, to hire the workers from distant places. 
No reasons were ever vouchsafed for this 
reluctance on behalf of the local folks, other 
than that it was ‘a gie bittie aff the road.’ 
When the weather was dark and inclement, 
as it sometimes was, I found no one there 
and had the house to myself, returning at 
nightfall to the village inn. My greatest diffi- 
culty, and one which bade fair to be insur- 
mountable, was in securing a small staff to 
work the house. No one would come forward 
in spite of every inducement, and in the end I 
was obliged to engage an elderly housekeeper 
who agreed to attend to my interests during 
the day but would under no circumstances 
remain after nightfall, her excuse being that 
she had an invalid daughter requiring her care. 
Under such remarkable auspices I had the 
furniture in the old house suitably arranged, 
and moved in with my old housekeeper one 
windy October morning forty long years ago. 

Once again smoke curled from the chimneys 
of old Dunlargue, once again voices echoed in 
the rooms, once again the rays of the setting 
sun streamed in through windows weather- 
proofed and clean as honest toil could make 


pall. But the old place was 
the days grew darker the 
brighter on the hearths. One 


night as Christ- 


of waters and awful cliffs beetling fantastically 
in the searing light upon the tortured deeps. 
As I lay listening to the elemental fury, to the 
dreadful things that rage about in the pitchy 
night, there broke strangely at intervals 
through the storm the clear tone of a bell. It 
became steadily more audible and the dreadful 
truth flashed upon me—there must be a ship 
out there in that raging hell, a ship in distress, 
drifting helplessly on the Briggs, the fanglike 
reefs to westward of the bay. 

In a flash I was out of bed and dressing. 
But what could I do. I had no telephone, and 
the lifeboat station was fifteen miles away. 
Again it came, clearer than before, the unmis- 
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takable tone of the beil. So far | had seen no 
flares, heard no rockets. Hurrying down the 
stair to the main doorway, | encountered the 
ghostly form of my housekeeper crouching by 
the red embers of the hall fire, her eyes bright 
with fear and her hands clasped about her 
ears. ‘Effie, I cried, ‘what can we do? The 
ship is driving on to the Briggs, and all will be 
lost." As I hastened to unbolt the door—the 
bell sounding more clearly still—she flung her- 
self upon me, crying distractedly: ‘Oh, sir, 
sir, dinna open the door, dinna open this nicht, 
dinna lat them in to Dunlargue.” She clung 
with demented strength to my hands, impeding 
my movements. ‘May God guard us this 
nicht,” she moaned. Aghast, I stared at her 
in the light of the lamp as she fell in an 
unconscious heap at my feet. What in God's 
name had come to Dunlargue? What was 
without in the pitchy night? 

Dawn, a cold, desolate winter dawn was 
breaking ere she came to herself, staring 
wildly around the room. * Ye didna open the 
door, God be thankit,’ she gasped. ‘Ye hae 
thwarted them ance, but they'll come again. 
Oh, sir, I canna bide nae langer, | maun gang 
hame. Ye sudna bide here your lane.” I gazed 
at her in amazement, wondering whether she 
had become crazed, but she quietened a little 
later and the brandy I administered soon had 
her sleeping soundly. 

I gazed fearfully upon the sea, but saw only 
the sea-birds wheeling and the breakers leaping 
and foaming on the Briggs. The whole wide 
prospect was empty of a ship, of wreckage 
there was none—no masts, no spars, no 
battered hull, no drowned seamen asprawi 
upon the beach. In the broad light of day 
Effie took her departure, and such was her 
terror that I accompanied her to her cottage 
in the village. Only there was her unaccount- 
able fear somewhat allayed, but I could get 
nothing out of her as to the cause of her dis- 
comfiture. She would only bury her face in 
her hands and wail: ‘It wis lang syne, but the 
curse is aye there. Dinna bide nae mair in 
the auld hoose o’ Dunlargue.’ 

The storm subsided and I passed the day 
pleasantly enough in the inn. As I sat in the 
parlour, groups of villagers, on one pretext or 
another, solemnly stared at me from the door- 
way, whispering among themselves. I had 
always regarded them as ill-bred primitives 
unworthy of regard and allowed their unwel- 
come attentions to pass unnoticed. In the 
early afternoon | bent my way homeward, 
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quietly amused as | caught sight by pend and 


as they and of tranquil heart. 
house was mine now and I felt iri 
of the past that lingered within it approved 
my ownership and presence. 


IGHT succeeded night without incident. 


dreaded thing that moves by night. 

would resolve to close the house and resume 
my studies in the distant city of lights and 
stir and good-fellowship, but such resolves 
came to naught. Sometimes I would take a 
sword from the wall from among the old-time 
muskets and targes, sparths and helmets, that 
hung there, and, glancing along the bright 
blade, would go down my turret staircase, 
through the vaulted basement and all about 
the house, fearful lest I meet something | 
could not overcome, and knowing myself to 
be but a coward all the while. Then would 
follow a heaping of fuel upon the fire, a 
stealthy scrutiny around the room, and a long 
listening in the night-watches, for it had 
dawned upon me that there might be a haunt- 
ing of the house, as Effie had unwittingly 
suggested, a something that the secretive 
villagers had cognisance of but would not 
reveal, a something that their forebears had 
perpetrated in the dim past, of which they 
had the sense, in their primitive ignorance, to 
be ashamed. Why, otherwise, should they 
fear to tell me of it, to be so constantly on 
guarded watch, to be so timorous of a harm- 
less stranger in their midst? Was this the 
secret of the old house of Dunlargue? 


ERE was a bright moon on Christmas 
Eve and a calm sea, and all around the 
house the snow lay unsullied. I sat drowsing 
by the fire, reluctant to go to bed. Suddenly 
I was wide-awake and keenly alert, for there 
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that night but was not again disturbed. 
The days that followed being dark and 
stormy kept me indoors, save for an occasional 


in the vaulted chambers my elbow would 
seem to touch something that was not there, 
but strangely enough I would not be conscious 
of this till later, when I would ask myself what 
it could have been I had brushed againsi— 
perhaps only a turn of the newel, a close 
approach to the wall. I still loved the old 
house and would not willingly move from it. 
There must be a way to defeat the haunting, 
if such really existed. 


fire preparatory to locking up for the night. 
My gaze was directed idly upon the splendid 
staircase and dark panelling of the wall, where 
an array of ancient weapons glinted in the 


from the place where I stood. Minutes passed, 
what time my gaze was riveted upon the door. 
Then with a horror I cannot describe I saw 
that it was already ajar and opening sound- 
lessly in a degree of movement that was almost 
imperceptible. Through the opening there 
came again that pungent smell of the sea and 
the heavy odour of sodden garments. Thus 
the door remained partly open for a period of 
time I could not determine, I in great trepida- 
tion the while, rooted to the spot but seeing 
nothing enter the house. As the door had 
opened, so did it close again, soundilessly, 
stealthily, full of awareness. Was I becoming . 
mad? Was my sight deceiving me? 

Next day I studied an old account of the 
parish and found that, in the long ago, it had 
been a haunt of smugglers with many a grim 
tale to its credit. That might be a clue, albeit 
a slender one, to these strange happenings. 
In feudal times a castle had stood here forming 
the nucleus of the existing house. Those 
silent walls might enclose secrets that would 
chill the blood in terror. What was the ancient 
purpose of the cavernous vaulted chambers in 
the basement of the house, | wondered. Were 
there secret passages and hidden rooms in 
ghostly old Dunlargue? Had those massive 
roof-beams witnessed murder? Day by day 
I pondered these things, fearing nothing in the 
light of noon but lacking courage sadly now 
when the shades of night began to fall. 


EAR scized me again one night in the 
middle of January as I iay abed. There 
came the accustomed knocking at the great 
hall door—this night securely locked—and 
then the distinct sound of footsteps stealthily 
crossing the hall and ascending the staircase. 
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They approached slowly, and for a long time I 
heard no sound. Then they were in the wind- 
ing stairway that led to my bedroom. What- 
ever it was knew that I was here, had not 
followed any of the other passages but had 
ascended towards my room. Such terror 
gripped me now that I could not move, and 
the screams I sought to utter made no sound 
in my constricted throat. The bedroom door 
was slowly opened, but there was no one there 
and my terrified gaze looked down into the 
dark maw of the empty stairway. The bright 
gleam of my bedside-lamp revealed only 
harmiess and familiar things. But permeating 
the room was the smell of the sea and the 
dank, foul odour that always went with it. 

The hauntings were intensifying and I knew 
instinctively that a climax would soon be 
reached. Should I remain in the house, brave 
it out by myself, or call for assistance. I 
could not decide, but felt that I was rapidly 
becoming unequal to the slowly mounting 
ordeal. I might be called upon to face death 
in some horrible fashion, at the instance of 
some fiendish supernatural agency, or ex- 
perience such a crescendo of fear as might 
unhinge my mind. No, I must seek the aid 
of some psychic society. 

Within forty-eight hours a storm of wind 
and rain of great violence arose, hurling 
tremendous seas into the bay and keeping me 
fast within the house. That night I did not 
go to bed, such was the violence of the storm. 
In the small hours of the morning it came 
again, the clear sound of the bell audible in 
the fury of the wind, nearer and clearer and 
steadily shoreward and urgent in its desperate 
appeal. 1 would go and meet this thing and, 
if I could not face it, would turn and flee from 
it if | could. From an embrasure window 
above the hall I fancied I could see in the 
flash of the wildfire the tall masts of a barque, 
but the hull of the vessel, if vessel there was, 
was invisible in the blackness and in the froth 
and fury of the sea. That the barque, phan- 
tom or figment of imagination, was hard and 
fast on the reef, there could be no doubt, and 
I hurried to the seaward doorway and opened 
it wide. Nothing was visible in the blackness 
save the swirling foam. The bell had ceased 
and there was only the sound of the wind and 
sea. Fear had gone from me and I left the 
door wide to the wall, while I ascended the 
Staircase to the embrasure window. Even as 
I did so, a press of shadowy figures entered 
the hall. , The fire was still burning brightly 
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lamp hurtling into the rushing wind. 


M* eyes opened upon an unfamiliar scene 
—upon rows of beds and graceful figures 
in white and blue that moved noiselessly upon - 


the floor. I was swathed in bandages, and in 
pain. Where was I, and how did this state 
come upon me? The kind face above me 
told me that I was in hospital, had been for 
more than a fortnight, ever since I was rescued, 
just in time, from the forecourt of the blazing 
house of old Dunlargue. 

More than a year later, in a quiet, book- 
lined office in Edinburgh, the strange story of 
Dunlargue was unfolded to me. When the 
blackened walls of the old house were being 
demolished, a subterranean passage was dis- 
covered leading off from a built-up doorway 
below the house to a large vault under the 
cliff. Here were found kegs and ankers of 
wine, decaying bales of merchandise, an assort- 
ment of goods and ships’ plenishings, broken 
lanterns, cutlasses and weapons, that had lain 
there, it would seem, for many an age under 
the grime of the passing years. In an inner 
place, in an unseemly pile of mouldering ropes 
and sailcloth, lay the skeletons of seamen still 
in the remnants of their clothing and sea-boots. 
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A wreckers’ lair in very truth it proved to be. mourned the loss of the old house, and to-night 
So the grim story of old Dunlargue was told as I gazed upon its site | longed for ‘the days 
and another chapter in the long history of of long ago when I looked from its windows 
the wreckers brought to a close. But I across the lonely sea to the setting sun. 


Clean Bowled 


A Belgian Smoking-Contest 





WALT UNSWORTH 


ESPITE popular opinion to the con- 

trary,” declared Old Hodges, ‘pipe- 
smoking does not consist of merely puffing 
at a briar.” 

*Tell that to the dictionary chaps,’ said 
Brown, handing his cigarettes round the pub 
table, more to add point to his scorn than 
from a sense of generosity. 

Hodges refused and, lighting his pipe, 
continued. ‘The true art of smoking a briar 
lies in reducing combustion in the bowl to a 
minimum without actually letting the pipe go 
out. The whole idea is to obtain solace and 
enjoyment, not to emulate the Royal Scot.’ 

*That,’ declared Brown, ‘is being pedantic.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ the old man replied. 
‘And there's been a lot of people to prove it 
an’ all—the Bruges Rookersclub, for instance.’ 

*Tell us more,’ I interrupted, for Old 
Hodges was a fund of reminiscences. 


‘A GOOD few years ago now,’ Hodges 
over the Channel to the famous Flemish city 
of Bruges. Feeling thirsty, as one always does 
on the Continent with all those bistros around, 
I dropped into a little place called the Graenen- 
burg Estaminet, which used to stand in the 
Grande Place of that city. 

‘Now, the first thing that struck me after 
I'd ordered my drink—a particularly foul 
lager, incidentally—was the strange layout of 


some tables at the far end of the room. On 
them I could see a collection of twenty or so 
clay pipes, not new ones either, although they 
all appeared to be about the same size. 
Together with the pipes stood a pair of scales 
and an enormous tobacco-bowl. 

“The explanation of these objects was be- 
yond me, so, after puzzling my head for a 
few minutes, I decided to ask an elderly 
citizen who was sitting at the next table what 
it was all about. He seemed surprised, but 
whether at my question or at my Flemish I 
don’t know. I explained I was a visitor to 
the town. 

*“ Allow me to introduce myself, m'sieu,” 
he cried, jumping to his feet and pumping my 
hand vigorously. “I am M. Manballiu, 
secretary of the Bruges Rookersclub, and that 
equipment which you see there is laid out in 
readiness for the club's Friday evening 
smoking-competition.” 

*“ A smoking-club which holds competitions 
is @ new experience for me, m'sieu,” I replied. 

*“Then you shall watch. But first come 
and see our clubroom, for, if I say so myself, 
we have the finest clubroom of any Rookers- 
club in Belgium.” 

“So saying, he literally dragged me by the 
hand, which he was still busily shaking, across 
the café floor to a small anteroom reached by 
a steep stairway. The place was a veritable 
museum of pipes. Familiar makes rubbed 
stems with outlandish meerschaums and 
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oriental hookahs: there was an Indian peace- 
pipe, I noticed, and a giant specimen carved 
from a tree-stump. Completing the decora- 
tions, there hung a great tapestried banner 
depicting two hands clasped over a brace 
of pipes. 

*My enthusiastic guide told me that it was 
in this room that the solemn ceremony of 
electing new members took place, when, after 
smoking a pipe of baccy before the assembled 
committee to prove their eligibility for 
membership, the entrants were obliged to kiss 
the paten and swear to conform to the club 
rules. Apparently it was quite an honour 
to be elected. 


‘"T being almost time for the competition 

to begin, we descended again into the café. 
Here the pipes i had seen were being filled 
with forty-five grammes of tobacco each, care- 
fully weighed out by an official under the 
keen eye of the judge. Looking around, I 
was surprised to see that the café was filled 
with competitors and observers. 

*The ringing of a bell brought a sudden 
hush to the conversation. Solemnly each 
competitor walked forward to receive his pipe 
and matches, returning to seat himself com- 
fortably before a bock, with the thought of a 
good long smoke ahead. The judge opened 
his fob-watch, paused, then announced: “ You 
have two minutes in which to light your pipes." 

*Despite the sense of urgency which the 
judge imparted to his words, not a single 
competitor moved. Later on, I realised that 
the sooner they lit up the sooner were their 
chances of finishing, and the aim was not to 
finish first but to finish last--making the 
smoke last as long as possible. 

*After a pause, the judge cried: “One 
minute,” then “Half a minute,” then “fifteen 
seconds.” 

*I could almost hear the competitors count- 
ing under their breath: “Ten, five, four, 
three—"" With about three seconds to go, 
twenty hands were raised with burning 
matches. An almost unbearable pause en- 
sued, then they dipped downwards as the 
final bell rang. Unfortunately a couple who 
had delayed just a little too long had to be 
immediately disqualified. 

*I was told afterwards that the success or 
failure of the opening stages often determines 
the winner of a contest. All sorts of factors 
creep in—the way the match is applied, for 
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talked himself right out of the contest. 


MUST say that the whole affair became 

very jolly as time wore on. The admirable 
secretary, my friend, insisted that drinks for 
me should be on the club, so naturally I 
decided to stay, although the contest itself 
wasn’t a very exciting sight to watch at this 
Stage. 

‘After the defeat of the first competitor, the 
judge's bell rang more frequently, as first one 
and then another dropped out. The judge, 
too, could be heard calling out “Smoke, 
please,” to someone whose pipe had a cold 
look about it. Sometimes a reassuring whiff 
floated back by way of reply, but with in- 
— frequency pipe after pipe was laid 
own. 


“Excitement began to mount again as threc, 
and then two, competitors were left to puff 
it out between themselves. We all gathered 
round them in a tight circle, the crowd 
yelling instructions to their favourite as if it 


were a boxing-match. I can tell you I was 
not unmoved myself. At each puff from the 
chap I'd mentally backed I caught my breath 
and at one stage I actually cried out, “Oh too 
much, m’sieu, too much!" 

*Then a yell went up from the crowd. 
Straining forward, I could see my champion 
was in difficultics. Anxiously he blew into the 
stem in a vain effort to free the bowl of ash, 
but alas! He biew the only remaining spark 
clean out of the bowl. 

‘In an atmosphere of anticlimax the re- 
maining smoker went on to win with a time 
of one hour fifteen minutes and thirty-seven 
seconds—a good smoke, but not a record. 

* And that,’ concluded Old Hodges, ‘is what 
smoking really is." He knocked his ashes into 
the tray. ‘Has anybody got a fill?’ 

*“What,’ said Brown, ‘after only eight 
minutes seven seconds!’ 





Then and 
Life in the ’Eighties 


Now 


and ’ Nineties 





ARTHUR ROSE 


difference between some aspects of 
life about seventy years ago and now is 
shown by the reminiscences of one, still alive, 
who was living in a small fishing-town in the 
east of England. He does not praise the 
*good old days,” but thinks that, although 
people then lived to a ripe old age, the present 
days are, in many respects, a long way 
better. He is much impressed, among other 
things, by the very great improvements in the 
health services, more especially in dentistry. 
But let him speak for himself. 


‘DECENTLY,’ he says, ‘I hadjto goJto a 

dentist to have a tooth removed. As I 
entered the dentist’s operating-room and saw 
his shining apparatus and wonderful chair my 
mind went back nearly sixty-five years, to 
when I had my first tooth extracted. In the 
town there was no dentist, not even a visiting 
one. I was taken to the chemist, who was 
the “tooth-puller-out.” He invited me into 
his parlour at the back of his shop. There 
was no special equipment whatever. I sat in 
an ordinary armchair and was given a small 
basin to hold. The chemist picked up a pair 
of forceps from the mantelshelf, blew on them 
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to remove the dust. He fixed them on to my 
tooth and yanked it out. There were no means 
of trying to make the operation painiess. I 
spat in the basin and was given some cold 
water to rinse out my mouth. The charge was 
one shilling, and that was that. 

‘During my young days there was a belief 
in the use of cold water as a curative agent. 
If I had a sore throat, I suppose it would be 
called laryngitis now, | had a piece of linen, 


gone or greatly eased. 

‘I did not mind this, but I hated 
dreaded the “wet pack.” When I had 
ailment with a high temperature, 
measles or chicken-pox, a wet pack 
pared. A blanket was spread on the 
and a sheet, lightly wrung out of cold water 
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down in warm water and put back to bed. If 
the temperature was not down—it generally 
was-—the dose was repeated. This seems a 
drastic remedy, but I have had several wet 
packs and still live to tell the tale. 

“Whenever I see people walking about in 
the streets eating ice-cream wafers or cornets 
my mind goes back to my early days. We 
had ice-cream, but in the summer only. A 
man used to come round the streets with a 
small handcart fitted with a container with 
ice and inside that another container with the 
ice-cream. He carried a box of metal spoons 
and a number of small and very thick glasses. 
On the handle of the cart hung a pail of water 
and a cloth, which by the end of the day 
showed signs of use. For a halfpenny he 
would dig out some ice-cream with a wooden 
spoon and plaster it in the glass. We stood 
round cating very slowly. The glass and 
spoon were dipped in the water and wiped 
on the cloth. There were no ice-cream papers 
or cartons littering the streets as may be 
seen now. 

‘All traffic on the roads was horse-drawn. 
The roads were made by having large stones 
rolled in, smaller ones on top, and over all 
gravel or sand for the final rolling. In dry 
weather the dust raised by the traffic was 
terrific, especially on the country roads. In 
the town the streets were watered two or three 
times a day by means of a water-cart. 

*I remember the coming of the motor-car 
and secing my first one. On hearing that there 
was one in the next street I rushed round to 
look at it. Comic papers had pictures of men 
on their backs underneath the new “ contrap- 
tion” with spanners and things. I have many 
times seen this happen, often far from help. 
Sometimes the car would be left till morning. 

‘Before the coming of the motor, people 
went for outings in large brakes drawn by two 
or four horses. They returned smothered in 
dust. In the early days of the open car, 
before roads were asphalted and tarred, people 
went with their heads wrapped in scarves and 
wearing goggles as some protection from dust.’ 


HEN asked how the children amused 

themselves in those days of no wire- 
lesses, cinemas, or gramophones, my old 
friend said: *Of course, we had no pictures 
as you understand them. We went to the 
pictures once a year. A travelling show called 
“ Poole’s Myriorama”™ came to the town for a 
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few days each year. There was a special 
performance for children on Saturday after- 
noon. For this we paid twopence for a seat 
in the gallery. When the curtain went up, we 
saw a huge coloured picture of some town or 
natural scenery. I remember seeing Venice 
and the Niagara Falls among others. A man 
stood on the stage with a long pointer and 
explained the details of each picture. Between 
the sets of pictures some nigger minstrels 
entertained. The show lasted about two hours 
and very good value for money we thought it. 
Thus ended our going to the pictures for a 
year. 

- © visiting show was a very clever 
musical family. They called themselves “The 
Walford Family.” The chief attraction was 
their hand-bell ringing. The bells were 
arranged on a long table covered with thick 
cloth. Two of the family operated them and 
some fine music was produced. Another 
member operated the musical glasses. A 
number of small glasses containing varying 
amounts of water were arranged on a tray. 
The player made sweet music by rubbing his 
moistened fingers round the edges of the 
glasses. Many people were terribly shocked 
when the family gave a performance on 
Sunday evening. For this they had to depend 
on a silver collection. 

‘A magic-lantern show was a great treat. 
This consisted of exhibits of slides illustrating 
a story or views of other countries. A large 
sheet was hung at one end of the hall— 
generally of a chapel—and the lantern, 
illuminated by an oil-lamp, projected the 
pictures on to the sheet. For better illumina- 
tion cylinders of gas could be obtained. 

- i tea-meetings were held in a 
chapel. 


After tea a “Service of Song” was 
held. This consisted of a story being read 


aloud. It was interspersed with sacred songs 
which were sung by the audience. The lantern 
was used to show slides illustrating the story, 
which was generally of a religious or moral 
kind. I remember the titles of some. They 
were Christie's Old Organ, and Jessica's First 
Prayer, among others. Some of the adult 
audience were in tears before the end. It was 
most moving, and a good time was had by all. 
I wonder what present-day people would 
think of these entertainments. 

*Then there was the Band of Hope. This 
was attended by boys and girls who had 
signed a pledge to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks. A meeting was held weekly 





and talks were given on the evils of strong 
drink. Temperance hymns and songs were 
sung. Sometimes the boys or girls contri- 
buted songs or recitations to the entertain- 
ment. 


F course,’ my recollector of the past con- 

tinued, ‘ there were no gramophones, but 
the phonograph, its forerunner, was coming 
into being. The record was a wax cylinder. 
I remember the first one I heard. A man 
had one on a handcart in the street. Attached 
to it were some rubber tubes with car-pieces, 
not unlike a doctor’s stethoscope. For one 
penny we had the use of one tube. When all 
the tubes were taken, the record was played 
and we heard the wonder of the age. Com- 
pare this with the latest radiogram. 

*Our toys were neither as numerous nor as 
elaborate as those of to-day. I well remember 
one, the popgun. I have not seen one since 
I was a boy. It consisted of a wooden tube 
about five inches long and half-an-inch thick. 
Into this fitted a wooden rod with a handle. 
The rod was a little shorter than the tube. 
A cork was pushed as far down the tube as 
the rod would go and thereupon another cork 
was put in. The rod was then used to ram 
this second cork down, when out would come 
the first cork with a resounding “pop!” This 
toy could be bought for a halfpenny. We had, 
too, what is not seen to-day, probably because 
of the increased traffic—an iron hoop. The 
size varied with the size of the boy. 


Girls invariably had wooden hoops, which 
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they propelled with a short stick. They would 
scorn to be seen with an iron hoop, as boys 
would with a wooden one. 

*Sweets were plentiful and cheap. For onc 
penny we could get four ounces of good 
sweets. I remember the “jaw-pullers,” as we 
called them. They cost a halfpenny each. 
These were some sort of toffee made in strips 
about six inches long and half-an-inch wide, 
done up in waxed paper. The sweet was not 
brittle but, as the name indicated, required a 
strong pull to get a piece off. 

*I have a faint recollection that tea was very 
expensive. Only the fairly well-to-do could 
afford to buy it. Some would save their used 
leaves, dry them, and give them to poorer 
people who were glad to have them to make a 
weak concoction. 

“There was great excitement when the cod 
smacks returned after weeks of fishing off 
Iceland. The fish were kept alive in a well of 
sea-water. Packing in ice was not then in 
use. When in harbour, the fish were brought 
up on deck. A member of the crew would 
don thigh-boots, go into the well, catch the 
fish with his hands, and put them into a net 
on a long pole. This was pulled vr and 
turned out on deck. The men would get to 
work with a short, thick piece of wood and 
give each cod a smart knock on the head. If 
a cod were dead when brought up, it was sold 
cheaper as “dead” fish as against “killed” 
fish. A good-sized cod could be bought for 
one shilling. 

*Taking all things into account, the children 
of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties had some good 
times and in some ways grown-ups fared well, 
but I should not like to go back to the “ good 
old days.”’’ 


Genie 


Mair nor ae key can turn the pin 
That gars the springs o° genie rin, 
The pin that’s hiddelt i’ the creel 
O” mony an unsuspecket cheel: 

Or wine, or love, or povertie, 

Or travesse ower the rollin’ sea, 

Or in the nicht a dirlin’ prayer, 

‘Li turn the pin that's hiddelt there 
Within the hert’s hert’s hert, and lo, 
The nappy springs o° genie flow! 


EprrH ANNE ROBERTSON. 
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HREE months after the Christmas party 

at the Clintons’ old Mrs Bromfield died. 
She was cighty-cight, a good age by normal 
standards. But Mrs Bromfield had never been 
the sort of person to whom normal standards 
applied. She had had an air of invulnerability, 
and this had increased, rather than diminished, 
with the passing of the years. So her death 
seemed, in the event, scarcely credible; some 
people who had known her felt, though per- 
haps without actually expressing the feeling 
in so many words, that it had been her one 
aberration. 

But that would have been an objective view. 
The Clintons, for example, certainly held that 
she had been guilty of at least one other. And 
in their extreme disappointment they were 
even tempted, when the contents of Mrs 
Bromfield’s will were first revealed, to dispute 
them on the grounds that poor Grandmama’s 
reason had left her towards the end, a course 
they would surely have followed had not 
their fear of scandal overruled their sense of 
outrage. The proprieties had to be main- 
tained, even in the midst of disaster. 

For Mrs Bromfield left the whole of her 
great cstate to her younger grand-daughter, 
Mrs Sarah Lorraine. And Mrs Clinton, who 
as the elder grand-daughter had been, as it 
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the Clintons’ 
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were, favourite in the will stakes, received 
nothing—at least, practically nothing. There 
was one item—a smal! plaque, constructed of 
cheap plywood, on which had been burnt the 
motto: ‘Be cheerful—we have troubles, too.’ 
Even if the words had been burnt on the 
Clintons’ hearts, they could not have given 
more pain. 

It was a long time before the Clintons were 
able to reconcile themselves to the situation, 
and their acute resentment was in no way 
mitigated by the many gay postcards they 
received for months afterwards from the 
Lorraines, who, as soon as the estate had been 
settled, embarked on a protracted and 
luxurious world tour. Mr Clinton would have 
liked to destroy these postcards, promptly, as 
they arrived; but his wife insisted on pre- 
serving them all, and she often brooded on 
them, hour after hour, in a mood of exalted 
masochism. 

The Clintons knew they had been cheated. 
If they had not known it, the injustice they 
had suffered would have been easier to endure. 
*And to think,’ Mrs Clinton would say at 
dinner, taking out a small handkerchief of 
exquisite scent and design, ‘to think that 
Grandmama could have allowed herself to be 
deceived by such a cheap, such an obvious, 





trick. But she would not listen to us, simply 
would not iisten.” Her husband would sigh, 
stare straight ahead, and the soup would grow 
lugubriously cold. 


“TS Caristnas party hed, os siways, been 
most carefully planned. That year, it had 
been the turn of the Clintons to entertain Mrs 
Bromfield, and they had been, of course, 
determined to ensure that she should be given 
the best possible impression of their regard 
for her, better than any she might have gained 
from the previous Christmas at the Lorraines’. 
This striving to go one better had, indeed, 
become an implicit part of the ritual. Mrs 
Bromfield, who had long spent Christmas with 
each of her grand-daughters in turn, expected 
it. It flattered her. And for her grand- 
daughters, after she had passed her cightieth 
year, the annual party became rather like the 
final stage of a game of musical-chairs; each 
hoped that she would be firmly seated in 
Grandmama’s affections—when the music 
stopped. 

The Clintons had been at extraordinary 
pains to please, that year. Everything, down 


to the smallest details, was a blandishment, 
a bait to catch the approval of their principal 


too many and not too bright—and so arranged 
as to set off illuminated scrolls bearing certain 
appropriate texts from the Scriptures—for Mrs 
Bromfield liked everyone to share her view 
that Christmas was primarily a religious 
festival, in which concessions to the flesh were 
firmly established as concessions, only justifi- 
able in the light of human weakness. The 
tree was artificial—for Mrs Bromfield detested 
the smell of pine, which headed the list of her 
many allergies. The drink was confined to a 
particularly innocuous brand of white wine— 
for Mrs Bromfield’s idea on moderation were 
anything but moderate. And the fare avoided 
even the smallest hint of meat, fish, or fowl— 
for Mrs Bromfield had often and vehemently 
expressed the opinion that human beings were 
much the least amiable of creation, and that 
if she ever were to deviate from a strictly 
vegetarian diet—which, of course, she would 
not—then cannibalism would be by far the 
better part of barbarism. 

As for the guests, they were few and had 
been exhaustively selected. They included, 
beside the Lorraines and three other couples 
—friends of the Clintons—of impeccable 
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respectability, a distant relative of the family 
who was known as Aunt Bertha, though she 
was by no means an aunt of any of them. Mrs 
Clinton had once told her husband that she 
thought Aunt Bertha was a half-cousin on 
her mother’s side, but had added that the 
exact relationship was not really important. 
Aunt Bertha was that sort of a relative. 

was a widow, self-effacing almost to 


someone in the company for whom she could 
feel heartily sorry. 

All this, and much more, was the merest 
routine, the bare minimum necessary for 
success. And Mrs Clinton went after success, 
that Christmas, with a zest that might have 
been considered almost vulgar had she not 
disarmed her friends beforehand by such 
remarks as: ‘Dear Grandmama is so very old 
that one never knows but what this might be 
her last Christmas. And so nothing is too 
much trouble.” And nothing was. Sufficient 
stocks of coal substitutes were acquired or 
ensure that the central-heating apparatus 
should go at full blast throughout her stay. 
The gardener had his orders: ‘Not a cornet 
of the house must be cold.’ Mrs Bromfield’s 
room was redecorated in her favourite colours, 
though these same colours were anathema to 
the Clintons, who would have to sleep there 
when she was gone. The maid, who was 
inclined to be clumsy-handed, was sent home 
and a butler temporarily engaged from an 
agency at terrifying expense. And as Mrs 
Clinton's vegetarian dishes had not turned out 
too well on the last occasion, a cook was also 
engaged. He proved rather a trial. He was 
a man of somewhat eccentric disposition, who 
wore shorts, sandals, and a shirt open at the 
neck, and he quite frightened Mrs Clinton by 
observing that if everything he prepared was 
not eaten up—with relish—he would ‘ want to 
know the reason why.’ ‘The things I do 
for...’ Mrs Clinton breathed, though within 
nobody’s hearing but her own. 

The entire household, in short, was re- 
organised in the cause of Mrs Bromfield’s 
pleasure. As a final touch, knowing, the old 
campaigners they were, that a good start is 
half the battle, the Clintons even arranged 
for a concealed speaker to be fixed up in 
hall so that Mrs Bromfield 
threshold on Christmas Eve to the 
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“Welcome, welcome, my dear!’ relayed from 
the radio-gramophone in the lounge. The 
fact that she stopped short, frowned, and 
muttered something about ‘fuss and nonsense’ 
was in itself sufficient evidence that this had 
been a telling stroke. For Mrs Bromfield's 
ways were not those of other people. The 
more pleased she was, the more formidable 
she became. She was very formidable indeed, 
that evening 


T= next day —Christmas Day—everything 
went perfectly. To begin with, Mrs 
Bromfield complained that her bed had been 
too soft, her morning egg too hard, that 
breakfast in bed was a vice she had always 
tried to shun, that she had been allowed to 
sleep on long after the rest of the household 
was up and about. ‘Wonderful, wonderful!’ 
Mrs Clinton whispered to her husband. ‘She's 
going to enjoy herself." There was no doubt 
about it. Mrs Bromfield missed nothing, and 
the hard shell of her comments concealed 
sweet pearls of praise. The decorations were 
perhaps a little too austere, were they not? 
The butler a shade too aloof in manner? The 
atmosphere inside the house almost uncom- 
fortably close? And was it not rather 
extravagant to engage a cook specially for the 
occasion? Her face, with its fierce flare of 
wrinkles about the eyes and mouth, was set 
sternly against revealing the least sign of 
satisfaction, and when, shortly before dinner, 
the guests arrived and she saw that Aunt 
Bertha was among them, it became positively 
forbidding. ve 

The Clintons were confident now. Grand- 
mama's face, which from long experience they 
knew to be a kind of barometer in reverse, 
was set fair. But that did not mean that they 
could allow themselves to relax for a moment. 
Theirs was a wary confidence, alert always for 
any indication of a change of mood. A smile 
would have been a warning, a laugh—certain 
disaster. Mrs Bromfield absorbed all their 
attention. 

And here, as Mrs Clinton was later to 
maintain, they made their great mistake. They 
could not watch Grandmama and the 
Lorraines as well. And the Lorraines, just 
after their arrival, went into the lounge to 
admire the tree, with its cascade of tinsel and 
small heap of presents at the foot, and stayed, 
Mrs Clinton remembered afterwards, rather 
a long time. 
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ware, but just at that moment Mrs Clinton 
seized with a sudden 


attention. She knew that Grandmama had 
never been able to work out a convincing 
answer to that one. 

At the end of it all, there were unfor- 
tunately some leavings, but the wrath of the 
alarming cook was turned aside by Mrs 
Clinton’s going to the kitchen and giving a 
personal assurance that this was entirely due 
to the guests having had a sufficiency. ‘It will 
be eaten up, never fear,’ she had to tell him 
before she was able to escape, trembling with 
relief at having averted what might have been 


a major incident. 
Are FTERWARDS, in the lounge, the Clin- 
tons could have had no dire premonitions 
as the company sat in a semicircle before the 
Christmas-tree watching Mrs Bromfield, who 
was simply scowling by this time, consume a 
prodigious quantity of hazel-nuts and raisins. 
Their small-talk was inspired, and they smiled 
on everyone. They smiled particularly on the 
Lorraines, for whom they began to have the 
warm, sentimenta! regard one often feels for 
worthy opponents defeated in battle. The 
Clintons were well content. The fact that the 





Lorraines appeared to be equally well content, 
in the face of what was clearly a most success- 
ful evening, ought perhaps to have made them 
suspicious. But at Christmas-time, alas, one 
is too ready to believe the best of human 
mature. One's defences are down. 

*And now,’ said Mrs Clinton gaily, when 
Mrs Bromfield had at last finished the nuts 
and raisins, ‘and now for the presents.’ 

She handed them round, spinning out the 
time, delaying for as long as possible what 
she and her husband had planned as the 
exquisite moment of fulfilment. ‘No peeping 
until everyone is served,’ she said. She looked 
around, made sure that everyone was. ‘Righto 
—now we can all look.’ 

The parcels were unwrapped. A pause— 
and then, as devastating as a trumpet-call in a 
confined space, came the dreadful, the un- 
looked-for, sound of Mrs Bromfield’s laugh. 
The Clintons heard. They were chilled. 
Surely it was not possible that their present, 
a tiny clock in a setting of intricately-carved 
ivory, had failed to please! They had been 
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assured that it was not duplicated, that any 
collector would be proud . . . 

They looked up, and Aunt Bertha was 
standing over them, holding out a tiny clock 
in a setting of intricately<carved ivory, and 
saying over and over again: ‘Oh, thank you, 
thank you, but you shouldn't, you really 
shouldn't!" 

The Clintons gaped, rendered quite stupid 
with horror. Then, in a kind of panic, they 
pushed Aunt Bertha aside and rushed across 
the room. They did not notice then, but 
remembered afterwards, the conspirator’s 
smile that passed between Sarah Lorraine and 
her husband. 

When Mrs Bromfield saw them coming, she 
laughed again. *Thank you very much,’ she 
said. ‘A nice presenta very nice present 
indeed.’ 

With her head on one side and lips pursed 
in an awful simulation of delighted surprise, 
she was holding a small plaque, made of 
cheap plywood, on which had been burnt the 
words: ‘Be cheerful—we have troubles, too.’ 


Geordie 


On Naming Railway-Engines 





R. S. McNAUGHT 


Jt & semschete Gat the dann of Se o> 
turbine and diesel era for railway work is 
marked by more widespread interest in steam 
locomotives than ever before. That such is 
the case can be adjudged by the wealth of 
engine books and spotters’ lists set out on 
most bookstalls—not necessarily station ones 
—and publishers, as we all know, are shrewd 
men of business, with a constant finger on our 
pulse. Also catering for the railwayist’s hobby 
are a host of non-profitmaking periodicals, 
which circulate by post from the societies and 
clubs, and these contain much exciting in- 


formation about the birth, career, and last 
days of engines the world over. 

It is largely in the correspondence columns 
of this type of journal that a great and stormy 
battle has long been raging on the question 
whether engines should be named. It has 
gone on for years, and was at first inclined to 
be one-sided, as those in favour of the practice 
were then in a majority, but modern tendencies, 
leading to the nationalisation of the whole 
British railway system, have led to a strength- 
ening of the opposition. A recent climax came 
when the high level people, after consulting 
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us on the colours and style we liked best for 
our carriages, decided to go on applying names 
to the chief new engines, and promised to 
leave those on ones already so distinguished. 
‘There is much to be said for the arguments 
put forward by the newer school of thought, 
whose scholars claim to be ‘realistic and 
practical.’ They go straight to the point by 
doubting whether any extra passenger ever 
paid his fare because an engine, or engines, 
bore a name as well as a number. The cost 
of claborately-fitted metal name-plates— mere 
painted-on names went out of fashion long ago 
is presumably no trifle: not even the plat- 
form-ticket revenue from schoolboy spotters 
and older enthusiasts could go far to meet it. 
The antis further point out, very truly, that 
engines’ names are rarely, if ever, used by 
railwaymen, even the drivers and firemen who 
mount the footplate and the fitters who keep 
things in order. On the contrary, all classes 
of engine, and countless individual machines, 
have unofficial names, or nicknames, by which 
they are instantly recognisable to all on the 
line—e.g., “Baby Scots,” ‘Peppercorns,’ or 
*Cauliflowers," to mention three at random 
from a list that could be extended into 
hundreds! The majority, one fears, are hardly 
complimentary, it is true, but they sum up 
in a word what the railwayman knows about 
his charges and some, even to an outsider, 
speak volumes: who can fail to picture a 
* Jazzer,’ a ‘Long Tom,’ or even a ‘Spam Can"? 
Thus any advertising value is ruled out, and 
the antis have a strong case when they point 
to such popular lines of the past as the Midland 
or the Great Northern, neither of which 
named their engines apart from single exhibi- 
tion examples. It is also emphasised that our 
French cousins, by common consent owners 
of the fastest and most efficient trains in the 
world for many years, always look upon 
railway-engines as machines and not yachts. 
And there can be two sides to advertising 
value when an engine whose name recalls it 
as the central figure in some unhappy disaster 
backs on to our train! The chairman of the 
late London & North Eastern Railway could 
hardly have felt comfortable when informed 
that Sir Ralph Wedgwood had been shattered 
by a Nazi bomb at York during the Baedeker- 
raid period of the recent war 


N the days when engines were things of 
slender and artistic beauty, to give them 
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of things, with inconvenient and sometimes 
ludicrous results. Olid ladies patronising the 
Great Western got into trains, which were the 
wrong ones, when they saw the engine labelled 
Swindon or Shrewsbury, and such place-names 
were consequently abandoned. It was on 
another line that the classic imbecility Crawley 
was inflicted upon an unfortunate locomotive, 
and the Tilbury Company wasted good gold- 
leaf to emblazon one of theirs Conwnercial 
Road. \t was the prim old Great Wi 4 
again, who had a class named after L-ynend 
into which an older batch of ‘Ladies’ 
flowed, with the startling result that 
Macbeth became, officially, a ‘Saint.’ 
cidentally, both ‘Saints’ and ‘Ladies’ were 
never referred to as such by the men: they 
were always merely the ‘29's.’ 

In more recent times the Great Western 
carried out their system of class-names to a 
ridiculous extreme with the ‘Hall’ series. It 
started well enough, but, when the engines 
turned out to be so capable that the family 
was multiplied until there were three hundred 
of them, the supply of * Halls’ was a difficulty, 
and recourse had to be made to such banalities 
as Queen's Hall and Colston Hall: some cynics 
daily expected the emergence from Swindon 
works of Henry Hall or Albert Hail. 

The Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott 
proved to be a rich mine of inspiration to 
more than one company, including some in 
the south country, but it was on the great 
author's home territory that the North British 
made one or two unlucky dips, and Jingling 
Geordie and Wandering Willie were not cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in the minds of 
nervous passengers. Vick lan Vhor caused 
some speculation when it came as far south as 
Newcastle, and when, after the grouping in 
1923, a Scottish engine, in name only, was 
working trials to London, of course they 
would select Mac Chailin M'Hor, which 
appeared at different times with three versions 
(two amendments) of its title as the Gaelic was 
apparently not a strong point with the 
authorities. 


HERE was another famous company 
which christened some singularly robust 
and workaday machines after poets and men 





of letters. The consequent sight of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley shunting empty vans at Wigan 
on a typical winter evening so affected a friend 
of the present writer that he composed a 
lugubrious dirge that was printed in the 
columns of the Times. 

This was soon after the 1914-18 war, among 
the minor results of which was the absurd 
spectacle of an express engine running about 
the country with its rightful name Dachshund 
crossed out with a red line and Bulldog in- 
scribed above it! On a more tragic note, 
Anzac, Gallipoli, and even Lusitania, all of 
which survived for some years after 1918, must 
have brought poignant thoughts and memories 
to very many of the public catching sight of 
them. 

The more recent European conflict also 
brought a crop of difficulties. For instance, 
a clean sweep was made of the names of the 
Great Western ‘Monarchs’—Japanese Mon- 
arch, etc.—and some dignified but innocuous 
‘Castles’ on the same line lost their titles in 
favour of various aircraft, some of which 
cause a wry smile to-day on the faces of 
veterans who had anything to do with the 
prototypes. It was undoubtedly a narrow 
escape when, in the exuberance of victory, a 
class named after Russian marshals did not 
get beyond the drawing-board stage. And, 
to use an Irishism, experience has proved that, 
where living soldiers and politicians are con- 
cerned, it is safer to wait until they are dead! 
Lloyd George and Haig, in particular, had a 
very short reign, and there is little to be said 
for an engine which sheds its name and then 
becomes prominent by its very anonymity. 
Certainly we are proud of our present Dwight 
D. Ejisenhower—fortunately quite a long 
machine—but its original title Golden Shuttle 
possibly had more to commend it as a loco- 
motive name. It is remarkable that no 
Montgomery, or its affectionate abbreviation, 
has so far appeared. 

Even the anti-nameites admit that real 
inspiration lay behind the decision, made 
about 1923, to use the names of famous race- 
horses for a family of top-link performers on 
the East Coast main line, and passengers still 
admire Pretty Polly, Gay Crusader, Tracery, 
etc., but the green-painted Brown Jack and 
The White Knight present a contradiction, 
while Salmon Trout, Sandwich, and Herring- 
bone border on the ludicrous. One of this 
series is Firdaussi, and, when cagle-eyed pun- 
dits queried the spelling of the early Persian 
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poet’s name with two S's, it was explained 
that No. 38, as she then was, actually com- 
memorated a winner on the turf, and their 
criticism should rightfully be directed to its 
owner or his descendants. It is as well, per- 
haps, that most owners of winners of the 
St Leger and other classics had taken pains to 
get the horses’ names correct! When a 
streamlined series of the same basic engine 
was introduced, the names were switched from 
horses to birds, and some splendid titles like 
Osprey and Mallard ensued, but here again 
there was one curiosity, for what left the 
sanctum of the choosing committee as 
Hirondelle reached its intended engine as 
Herring Gull. This reminds one of another 
company which once boasted both Hirondelle 
and Swallow in its ‘Birds,’ though the claim 
that they were once seen together on the same 
express sounds slightly too good to be true. 
One of the most unfortunate modern habits 
has been the discarding of reasonably suitable 
names for such ponderous absurdities as, for 
a single engine, The Snapper, The East York- 
shire Regiment, The Duke of York's Own; and 
another atrocity is the infliction of some 
worthy’s full name followed by a string of 
distinctions—J.P., O.B.E., etc. 


EFORE making some constructive criti- 

cisms on the subject, the antagonists of 
engine-naming raise a strong point, which was 
brought to a head on the sad occasion of the 
recent royal funeral. It will be recalled that 
the engine used for the final sad journey from 
London to Windsor was called Windsor Castle 
and, in addition, carried small plaques stating 
that King George V had driven ‘this engine’ 
on the occasion of his visit to Swindon works 
many years ago. As soon as photographs of 
the royal funeral train were published, every 
railway enthusiast identified Windsor Castle 
as a newer machine altogether, and an 
avalanche of protesting letters followed, so 
that the Railway Executive had to issue a 
somewhat unworthy explanation that the 
original Windsor Castle was, in fact, being 
repaired at the time, so the plaques and name- 
plates were transferred to the new Bristol 
Castle, which would retain them! The whole 
matter was decidedly distasteful to many, 
particularly the inaccurate information about 
the royal visit to Swindon many years before 
Bristol Castle saw the light. The modern 
system of repairing engines often results in 
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the boiler and top fittings of one unit being 
mated with the chassis and wheels of another. 
It adds to the complications that the wheels 
and rods are generally stamped with the 
number of their original owner, so that the 
question arises which part is the actual engine 
which should carry the name? The newly- 
painted beauty being admired and photo- 
graphed at the platform end may well be, in 
these days of standardised parts, the boiler of 
Clan Campbell, mounted on the wheels of 
Clan Fraser, and coupled to the tender of 
Clan Buchanan! 


N view of all that has been said, if the 

custom of applying names is still to be 
persisted in, the critics ask: “Why not adopt 
the sensible method of the wise old Cale- 
donian Railway?’ On that line, one engine 
of every main class was honoured with a title 

the best-remembered were Breadalbane, 
Dunalastair, and Cardean—and her sisters 
were readily identified by being, to take an 
example, No. 907 of the ‘Cardean’ class. That 
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this method of identification was effective is 
proved in the case of another company which 
owned hundreds of express engines exactly 
similar, each with a name apparently chosen 
at random, but known always as ‘Precursors’ 
after the pioneer of the type. How much 
pleasanter it was to see Oberon, Moonstone, 
and even Vandal than City of Salford or 
St Peter's School, York, A.D. 627. Even the 
impressive monsters devised since the railways 
were nationalised are now becoming well 
known as ‘Britannias’ whatever name each 
individual carries—and Geoffrey Chaucer and 
John Bunyan do not please many—so that 
there seems to be a strong argument in favour 
of the single class-name, leaving it at that. 

By way of concluding these notes on a 
controversial but thoroughly interesting sub- 
ject one might do worse than mention a visit 
to a South of England running-shed where 
Lord Collingwood and Lord Nelson, two giants 
of the first water, were being pushed along by 
a small pug engine on whose sides had been 
painted, not officially, the apt legend Lord 
Elpus. 


of Puppetry 
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8 pee recent years almost the only puppet 
entertainment in Britain was the tradi- 
tional Punch and Judy show. But great 
interest has been aroused in the subject lately 
and numerous other plays and programmes 
are now being produced. Whether the 
puppets represent men or beasts, folk-tale or 
modern comedy, to see them at their best is 
an unforgettable experience, and an increas- 
ingly common one to-day. 

Reasons for the wide and growing interest 
in puppetry are not hard to find.4 Perform- 
ances can,be given in almost any surround- 
ings--in the home, in schools, village halls 
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and clubs, parks, and even in full-size theatres. 
Puppets have also become a feature of the 
children's bazaars held in many departmental 
stores of big towns and cities. Quite apart 
from their entertainment value, puppets are 
now widely used in schools as a practical aid 
to education. The making and working of 
the dolls and model theatres is a creative and 
absorbing hobby, and one which has some- 
times led to a fascinating and rewarding 
career. 

Puppets are made in various ways. There 
ate marionettes, which are carved from soft- 
wood and painted in lifelike colours; glove 





worked on long sticks which are wrapped into 
the trunks of the dolls as they are made; and 
shadow puppets, which are projected on to a 
screen behind the stage. Of these, marionettes 
are probably the most popular. They are 
worked by strings, and there seems to be 
hardly anything they cannot be made to do. 


HAT of the history of puppets? A\l- 

though puppets were brought to 
England only about four centuries ago, they 
have been known in many parts of the world 
since forgotten times. In the Far East they 
were used in connection with religious feasts 
and ceremonies. In order to mystify their 
miracle-secking followers, the early priests of 
China and Japan are known to have made 
idols with limbs that moved at the touch of 
secret mechanisms. In India and Egypt 
puppets have been found among ancient 
tombs. And records of the Greek philo- 
sophers and poets leave us in no doubt that 
the marionette shows were among the most 
popular diversions for the crowds of Athens 
of antiquity. So, in the course of centuries, 
the puppet in its different forms spread to all 
parts of Europe. 

In England, the earliest puppet entertain- 
ment on record was given in Queen Eliza- 
beth I's reign. Some Italian showmen set 
up a booth in Covent Garden, London, about 
1570, and this soon afterwards became the 
first English puppet theatre. It is interesting 
to note that Shakespeare often makes reference 
to puppets in his plays. By about 1630 many 
puppet theatres were flourishing in London. 
Indeed, during the 17th and early 18th century 
puppetry became so popular that it almost 
took the place of the legitimate theatre. The 
plays performed in those days were mostly of 
the spectacular kind, often based upon 
familiar stories taken from the Bible. Later, 
when puppetry became a sideline of the fair- 
ground and music-hall, melodramas of the 
Sweeney Todd variety were used by the 
showmen. 

Meanwhile, the Punch and Judy show had 
been introduced to English audiences from 
Holland in the 17th century. This, in its 
early days, had a great following among 
society folk in London and Bath, and the 
‘Polichinelle,’ as Samuel Pepys calls it, even 
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won the patronage of King Charles II and 
Queen Anne. Unlike the marionettes, which 
gradually lost favour and died out towards the 
end of the Victorian era, Mr Punch has always 
maintained his popularity, especially with 
children. He is really one of a great inter- 
national family of hand-puppets, among the 
members of which are Pulcinella of Italy, 
Kasparek of Czechoslovakia, Kasparle of 
Germany, Karaguez of Turkey, Mimos of 
Greece, Semar of Java, and many others. All 
these puppet clowns have the same character 
as the English Punch, and some of them are 
exactly alike, even in physical appearance. 

In Czechoslovakia, the true home of modern 
puppetry, there are to-day more than three 
thousand marionette theatres, and the art is 
subsidised by the state. In Prague alone, 
three permanent theatres, with the latest type 
of sliding stages and lifts, are devoted to this 
kind of entertainment. One of them is run by 
Professor Josef Skupa, greatest of the world’s 
puppet-masters, who staged his wonder- 
ful marionettes in England a few years ago. 
They will long be remembered for their 
artistic and technical perfection by all who 
had the good fortune to see them. The 
Skupa marionettes include a little world of 
original characters—a skating ballerina; a 
bear who dances on roller-skates; a band of 
hopping, bicycling, and tight-rope-walking 
monkeys; and also the famous Czech puppets, 
Hurvinek and Spejbl, which, because of their 
humorous dialogue against the Nazis after 
the occupation of Prague, were confiscated 
by the Gestapo. 


T= great revival of puppetry in Britain 
has been due to such pioneers as Waldo 

hester and Jan Bussell; also, of course, 
to the work of the British Puppet and Model 
Theatre Guild and the Educational Puppetry 
Association, which have hundreds of mem- 
bers, amateur and professional, all over the 
country. Both of these fine organisations 
stage exhibitions and run extensive lending- 
libraries. 

Waldo Lanchester has been called the 
master of marionettes, and has given a per- 
formance at Buckingham Palace in the pre- 
sence of the Royal Family. He once sent 
George Bernard Shaw two puppets—Shakes- 
peare and Shaw. In return for this present, 
G.B.S. gave Lanchester a script entitled 
‘Shakes versus Shav.’ This play was per- 
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formed in 1949 in Lanchester’s own theatre 
at Malvern on the occasion of the twelfth 
Drama Festival in that town, with those two 
famous actors, Sir Lewis Casson and Ernest 
Thesiger, speaking off-stage for the puppets. 

Jan Bussell started his career when he was 
four years old, with a simpte little toy-theatre. 
The art of puppetry absorbed him, and he 
gradually deserted the flat cardboard figures, 
first for glove puppets, and later for marion- 
ettes. Now, with his wife, Ann Hogarth, he 
has a troupe of more than four hundred 
puppets and a repertoire which includes 
Shakespeare, ballet, the circus, modern 
comedies, and music-hall turns. Bussell 
declares that his puppets become almost like 
personal friends and that he knows all their 
individual characteristics. 

Puppetry is fascinating not only to the 
spectator, but even more to the puppet- 
master, who himself gives life and movement 
to the dolls he creates and builds the setting 
in which they perform. Behind the pro- 
fessional show there are many weeks, or 
months, of patient, highly-skilled work in 
making and painting the dolls, building the 
model stage, painting the scenic backcloths, 
arranging the music, voices, lighting effects, 
and so on. As a rule it takes about three 
weeks to make an average fifteen-jointed 


cudrerdudiin dae earners 
do one thing, sey dancing, it cannct do some- 
thing quite different, like playing the piano, 
without rearrangement of the strings. There- 
fore, most puppeteers have duplicates of the 
same marionette, each one strung for some 
different action. 

When dressing a marionette, great care 
must be paid to the choice of suitable material, 
for if it is too heavy or of the wrong texture 
it ‘might easily catch in the strings or hinder 
the free movement of the joints. In historical 
plays the costumes have to be specially 
designed to ensure that the characteristic 
features of the age will look effective on a 
small stage. 

A very successful group of puppeteers, who 
firmly believe in designing each puppet for a 
particular role, are the Laureys, and they 
compare manipulating a marionette to the 
mastering of a musical instrument. Ele- 
mentary control can be acquired in a few 
months, they will tell you, but the ability to 
achieve perfect timing, smooth action, and 
dramatic movement depends upon a com- 
bination of natural talent and unlimited 
rehearsal. 
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The Sampler 


This sampler tells how Mary Jane, 


Had hopes, if she were meek and kind, 


Of future blessings—undefined. 


It tells in stem-stitch, clear and quaint, 


3 
Aged seven, in. cross-stitch, neat and plain, % 
x 
x 


How she aspired to be a saint; 


Obedient and mild of mood, 


That she might heavenly guerdon gain. 


Poor, patient, small, sweet Mary Jane, 


And play and laughter in those hours 
You stitched pale, lifeless buds and birds 
And stilted, 
Did far hopes, nebulous and strange, 

Seem for near blessings fair exchange? 
Maroarer C. 
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To be refined, demure and good, 
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x 
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Did you not long for sun and flowers | 
x 

x 

x 
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sad, unchildlike words? 
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The Hen, the Emperor, 
and the Egg 





PAUL BRITTEN AUSTIN 


T is related in the Seven Books of Wisdom 
how a certain Emperor of China, Fu Hsi 
by name, being lately recovered from a serious 
illness which had taken away all his appetite, 
and regaining both his appetite and health 
together, ate for his breakfast an egg. *O thou 
delicious Egg,’ cried Fu Hsi, delighted at its 
unwonted flavour, ‘without a doubt thou art 
the very tastiest egg ever hen laid or emperor 
ate! This day I knight thee! Nay, I deify 
thee and thy kind for ever! O Egg, Origin and 
Source of All Things!’ And the Emperor 
commanded his courtiers and all the mandarins 
to bow low before the Egg. 


IS extraordinary event being rumoured 
abroad throughout the length of China, 
there gathered together one day a certain 
company of disgruntled hens. ‘How will 
it go for us now?’ clucked these poultry. * And 
is our honour to be taken from us by the 
mere decree of an emperor? Anyone who has 
eyes in his head must see that it is we hens, 
and not eggs, which are the origin of all. And 
without us there could be no eggs.’ 
To impress this view of the matter upon the 
Emperor the hens there and then swore a 


solemn oath not to lay an egg for a year and a 
day—no, no matter what might come of it! 

Next morning the Emperor Fu Hsi called 
for an egg to his breakfast. And when his 
servants came, trembling and bowing low, to 
tell him that in all the land of China there was 
not an egg to be found, nor a hen willing to 
lay one, then the Emperor became exceeding 
wroth. ‘Ha,’ cried Fu Hsi, falling into a rage 
and tearing his clothes, ‘is it indeed so, and 
as my servants say? Then let it be known that 
we shall cat nought but roast chicken until 
such time as our insubordinate vassals, the 
hens, consent once again to lay for us!’ 

And so it was. Each day the Emperor ate 
a roast chicken for his breakfast, another for 
lunch, and a third for dinner. And all the 
mandarins did likewise, until at length there 
was only one little hen left in all the land of 
China. 


N the hundredth day after his decree had 
gone out, Fu Hsi called for his breakfast. 
Alas, it was his privy councillors who came, 
trembling and bowing to the dust. ‘Celestial 
One,” they murmured, ‘thy words are all-wise 
and thy decrees astonish the very sky above 
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our heads by their penetration. Yet, if it is 
not thy wish that both hens and eggs become 
this day extinct for ever, desist! There is but 
one little hen left in all the land of China, and 
she is even now awaiting the knife.’ 

No man is reasonable until he has had his 
breakfast, and, in a violent rage, Fu Hsi 
ordered the recalcitrant chicken to be brought 
before him. ‘So,’ quoth Fu Hsi, when the 
bird stood before him at last, ‘thou, common 
or garden hen, refusest to lay an egg to our 
celestial breakfast! How can this be?’ 

The hen curtseyed deeply before the Em- 
peror. *O Son of Heaven, thou hast spoken,’ 
she cackled, ‘yet will I not lay an egg, even 
to thy celestial breakfast, for, know, it has 
been agreed among us hens, my sisters, who 
have preceded me into the depths of thy 
stomach, and thy mandarins’ stomachs, to 
lay no egg for a year and a day, no matter 
what may come of it, thereby to convince 
Your Majesty that without hens there can be 
no eggs, and that hens, not eggs, are the origin 
of all things.’ 

Fu Hsi made a gesture of impatience, and 
his cooks ran forward to seize the hen. But 
she eluded them, and went on: ‘And shouldst 
thou, O Son of Heaven, now slay me and cat 
me, even as thou hast slain and eaten my 
sisters, then know, O Emperor, that by thine 
own act thou wilt have convicted thyself of 
folly. In the extinction of the last of all the 


hens, eggs will for ever have become an 
impossibility!’ 


HEN the hen had made an end of 

speaking, Fu Hsi fell strangely silent. 
His chin reposed upon his chest, and his eyes 
were hidden from his courtiers. At length, 
heaving a deep sigh, Fu Hsi lifted his head and 
looked upon the hen. ‘O little hen,” quoth 
Fu Hsi, in a voice scarce above a whisper, 
‘how brave art thou! And how foolish am I! 
While I lay at death’s door and with a high 
fever, I resolved, should ever I leave that dark 
valley and see the sun shine upon this world 
yet a few more days, to have done with all 
foolishness. Yet it needed only that I regain 
my health and appetite enough to eat an egg 
for me to utter a stupidity and commit a 
cruelty! Such are men, even emperors, that 
they must be taught wisdom by hens. How 
will it be if thou and I agree to leave this most 
subtle of all problems where we found it and 
even as it has been in the past? And in 
token of our amity if thou shouldst lay forth- 
with an egg to my breakfast?’ The hen 
replied that this suited her very well, and 
then and there, under the eyes of the Emperor 
and his court, laid the most delicious egg Fu 
Hsi had ever tasted:...And so it is even to 
this day—not even the wisest can determine 
which came first, the chicken or the egg. 


LT 


Mozart Again 


The music is a chain of raindrops 

Running smoothly on the violins’ silver rails. 
In clear and shining beads of light 

The little crotchets trip their rhythm 

Like pale rainbow specks of forest flowers 
Melting in the gold and mellow warming 


Of the cello’s chords, 


Which are the long, wide sunrays 
Searching deeply between old tree-trunks. 


The raindrop rainbow notes join in song 
With the forest voices of early morning. 
Oh how sad, and gay, and plaintive 


Is that Mozart dream 
Floating out of the forest to the willow bank. 
With its bird whistles and flutings, 
And the tinkling wind-bells of the near-by stream 
Edged with forget-me-nots. 
Opetre TCHERNINE. 





The Busker’s Saturday Night 





LEO MARTIN 


‘O SOLE MIO’ croaks the shabby man 

with the accordion as he patrols the 
cinema queue. His voice is harsh, his accom- 
paniment discordant. He doesn't deserve the 
few coppers that clink more musically into his 
greasy cap. Less welcome is the flesh-and- 
blood copper, whose long shadow is enough 
to send the man scurrying off down an alley. 
The queuers praise the Law and curse all 
buskers. 

Not aii buskers, surely? Not every one of 
us? That man is but a poor relative of ours— 
a shadier, less reputable citizen than we who 
are playing to-night at the Drabley Road 
Assembly Rooms. You know Drabley Road 
—dreary, semi-suburban. And you've seen 
the dingy sign outside that says ‘Select 
Dancing.” 

To-night isn’t just a Select Dance. It's a 
Grand one, with tickets and everything. The 
light on the stairs is broken, so you hardly 
notice the crumbling plaster of the walls. 
Inside, the hall is bigger than you'd tiought. 
The atmosphere is stale and musty. 

Here is the bandstand. The battered piano 
leans tipsily against the wall like an elderly 
harlot. You wipe the dust from the yellow 
keys and strike a chord. Your heart sinks 
as a mocking jangle sounds from within. But 
what did you expect? You don’t play from 


music anyway. At every gig there's a piano 
like this one—a neglected creature, an awful 
legacy from the 19th century. You've got to 
put up with it because you're only a busker. 

Like these others coming on to the stand. 
Charlie, the monkey-faced man, you know; 
the others are strangers. Charlie is the leader, 
and plays the trumpet. He looks sixty, but 
isn’t anything like it. He dumps a pile of 
music-sheets on top of the piano. Don't be 
alarmed. That's only bluff-music—it’s there 
to fool the customers. On top is a copy of 
the latest hit: underneath, the sheets are dirty 
and out-of-date. Here is a comic song with 
Gracie Fields’s picture on the cover. She 
looks about nineteen; she probably was when 
she sang that number. And you won't be 
needing this tattered edition of ‘Gems from 
Schubert.’ No offence, Mr Schubert, but this 
is no time for lilacs. 


HARLIE hands you the real programme, 

the official one. It is scribbled on a bit 
of paper no bigger than your hand. The 
introductions are brief and half-hearted, the 
musicians are ready to go. So you're off into 
the opening quickstep. The music's in front 
of you—upside down if you like—and you're 
pounding away for dear life. Your foot is 
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hard down on the loud-pedal, and it's every 
man for himself. Five men, almost strangers 
to one another, and each trying to impress 
the other. The din is terrible. The trumpet- 
player breaks off and turns to tell the drummer 
to slow it down. Rashly the alto sax and the 
accordion choose this moment to play seconds 

both of them. The melody has vanished 
and the effect is weird and faintly surrealistic. 
There is panic, and the three of them pick up 
the thread again. Now they stick to the tune 
doggedly, and manage to finish in ragged 
unison. You look at one another accusingly 
or guiltily—or, if you're honest, both. But 
the six dancers don't seem to have noticed 
anything wrong. They don’t clap; but then 
neither do they boo. 


peru to Charlie. He has a brilliant idea. 
Each man is to take a solo, with everyone 
in for the last chorus. He even tells you how 
many choruses he wants. The man is a born 
leader. 

More soberly now into a slow foxtrot. The 
alto sax, a youngster with pimples, takes a 
solo. Here and there he squeaks nervously, 
but the kid's going to be good one day. That's 
more than you can say of the accordionist, 
even if he does wear sideboards and padded 
shoulders. His choice of chords is shocking. 
He catches the eye of a slinky girl in green, 
and she smiles at him. This inspires him to 
squeeze even harder and more clumsily. 

The bald little drummer hastens to attract 
his attention. ‘Lay off the slinky girl,’ he 
mouths. ‘She's one of Charlie's.” But 
monkey-face hasn't noticed. His trumpet is 
pointed towards Heaven, and the notes come 
out loud and clear. He is a very accomplished 
busker, but his style is old-fashioned; he 
is corny. 

Three more couples on the floor now. The 
tempo has settled down to a steady 4/4, and 
the going is easy. After this dance you light 
cigarettes and chat a little. You get to know 
one another very slightly, very gradually, and 
by the interval there is some sort of under- 
standing amongst you. Something like con- 
fidence creeps into the playing. 

Thank the Lord for intervals, just the same. 
‘Come and have a drink,” calls Charlie, but 
isn't there when the stuff is served. There's a 
bar to-night, and there are more people here 
than in the hall. 

You'd better pay for the beer; Charlie is 
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still talking to his girl. The young sax-player 
chatters eagerly about bebop, and you nod 
intelligently. You have to be patient, for he 
has a bad stammer. The drummer whispers 
to Sideboards about Charlie's wife and five 
children, but Sideboards isn’t listening; he's 
smiling over at the slinky girl. 

A bobby-soxer comes over and asks for a 
light. Close up, you see she isn't a bobby- 
soxer at all; she’s about thirty-eight, and her 
hair is three different colours. She leans on 
you and asks if you'll play her favourite waltz 
afterwards. As a reward, she'll let you take 
her home. ‘O.K., sister,” you say. ‘See 
you later.” 


OW the interval ’s about over, and Charlie 

calls you. The band is in a happier 
frame of mind and you play with more zest. 
More people trickle into the hall, and when 
the bar is closed the place is over half-full. 

A spot waltz, ladies and gentlemen. Every- 
body up for the spot waltz. Special prizes. 
One, two, three, one, two, three, till Charlie 
says stop. Then he shouts to the unhappy 
man who is a sort of M.C. Four paces for- 
ward, three paces to the left, and the M.C. 
turns this way and that. When he's finished, 
he gives a packet of stale cigarettes to the 
nearest couple on his right and everybody 
claps. This goes on till there are no more 
stale cigarettes. 

On with the dance. Party dances now. 
Keep ‘em going while they're in the mood. 
Palais-glides and the hokey-kokey and what 
have you. Some of the crowd are actually 
enjoying themselves now, and the music be- 
comes less important. Lift your fingers from 
the keys and no one knows the difference. 
Only the drummer works hard. He crouches 
over his drums and sweat rolls off his shiny 
forehead. The cymbals clash, and the party 
groups break up noisily. This is where the 
boys and girls get together. The boys have 
to be quick, though; the best girls went 
home early. 

So there is a scramble for partners when the 
last waltz begins. Nearly everyone ts on the 
floor. Charlie mutes his trumpet and plays 
softly and sweetly. He is serenading the 
slinky girl. This is the nicest part of the whole 
evening. The music flows smoothly and 
melodiously, because the tune is simple and 
you ail know it. 

But before it finishes couples are already 
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leaving the floor and starting to search for 
cloakroom-tickets. At the final bar, Charlie 
abruptly calls for ‘The Queen.’ Caught 
unawares, the alto sax biurts out in the wrong 
key. He wobbles like an air-raid siren, then 
slides mysteriously from E flat to G and 
everything's all right. 

Charlie pays you out of his pocket and 
says: ‘Money for jam." He doesn't feel 
guilty. Neither do the others; they are 
packing away their instruments with loving 


care. The drummer gives you back your 
mackintosh, crumpled and warm; he has 
been sitting on it to give him elevation, 

Mercifully, Sideboards walks off with the 
obsolescent bobby-soxer. You have nothing 
to take home, not even a slinky girl, and 
you've got your money. So: *‘Good-night, 
Charlie. So long, lads. See you at the next 
gig. May be a better one next time.’ 

May be. But deep in your heart you know 
it won't. After all, you're only a busker. 


An Oasis of Light on the Dark 
Continent 


Thika’s Wonderful Work for Africa’s Blind 





GEORGE BERKELEY 


NE brilliantly sunny Sunday morning 
recently I was driving along a dusty road 
from Nairobi when I had to slow down to 
allow a long column of natives to pass. They 
were singing with that peculiarly beautiful but 
mournful tone of the African as they plodded 
slowly along. At the head of the file was a 
magnificent specimen of manhood, and at the 
back a group of small boys, the youngest of 
whom was possibly seven years old. From 
the leading man to the child at the rear a 
manila rope wound sinuously down the file, 
each man grasping it tightly. Every one of 
these natives was blind, and they were on 
their way to church from the place which has 
become a legend throughout East Africa and 
for hundreds of miles beyond—Thika, the 
oasis of light in a dark continent. 

Kenya is justifiably proud of the little 
village, some twenty-eight miles from Nairobi, 
which has become the largest school for the 
blind in the Colonial Empire. Opened in 
1946 with seven students, the school now has 
nearly a hundred students passing through the 
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training curriculum all the time, and thou- 
sands more blind Africans hope and pray that 
their turn to attend Thika will come. 


Racers, brought on by many tropical 
diseases and by hereditary and malnutri- 
tion causes, is one of the burdens of the native 
population of Africa. No one can, of course, 
compute the figure for the whole continent, 
but surveys by Government officers and 
missionaries in Kenya alone suggest that out 
of the five million natives who dwell in the 
colony fifteen thousand are blind. 

Although many tribes maintain a traditional 
standard of responsibility of care for unfor- 
tunate members of the community, such as 
the insane, the chronically sick, and the blind, 
the care is rudimentary, and where civilised 
areas exist the main ambition of the parents 
or relations of the blind child is to make him a 
beggar. Thika, one of the Salvation Army's 
most splendid enterprises on behalf of the 
African native, has turned many hundreds of 
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these potential beggars into useful and happy 
people. A Government official who told me 
of the conditions of blind natives added: 
*Thika has done as much as any social welfare 
organisation in Kenya to engender love of 
British rule. In the most remote parts of the 
country I have found that the very name has 
become a legend." 

Actually, as the people who care for the 
Thika students know, the word has spread far 
beyond the colony on the native bush-tele- 
graph. Tribes living more than a thousand 
miles from Nairobi, in Tanganyika and the 
Sudan, have heard about it. Their blind have 
stumbled and groped their way to this haven 
of light, sometimes helped by relatives, and on 
occasion making this seemingly impossible 
journey by themselves. 

I was told of a young African who has been 
given the Anglicised name of Benson. He 
was picked up by a police patrol some two 
miles from the Thika compound, and going 
in the wrong direction. He was unable to say 
how many weeks he had been on the journey, 
but he had covered more than nine hundred 
miles without any escort. When he had heard 


of Thika he had asked his chief to provide a 
companion for the journey, but was refused 
on the excuse that the story was too good to 


be true. 

His first objective had been a railway-line, 
which he could locate through his uncanny 
native hearing, still further enhanced by his 
blindness, although the line was some forty 
miles away. Once he reached the track he 
walked along it till he came to a station halt. 
More by luck than anything else the train he 
clambered aboard was going in the direction 
of Nairobi. A kindly ticket-examiner on the 
train waived the question of payment and put 
him off as near as possible to Thika. From 
there he began plodding along a road until 
the police found him and drove him to the 
goal he had been so determined to reach. 


HE problem of training blind, illiterate 

natives speaking various languages is a 
formidable one. At present the students are 
members of some thirty tribes using seventeen 
different languages and dialects, and with as 
many strict tribal customs concerning diet. 
In view of the need for a common language, 
Kiswahili has been chosen, as it is a fairly 
basic tongue soon understandable by most 
tribes of East Africa. The students are also 
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taught English, because Braille books are 
printed in that language. 

The Superintendent of the institute is Major 
Osborne, and his wife runs the clerical classes. 
Native teachers are responsible for most of 
the remainder of the tuition. They are styled 
housemasters, and control things much in the 
same fashion as they would at a British 
public-school. 

At first many of the day-to-day activities 
are devoted to building up the student's 
health, as a rule bad, because the tribe will 
provide only a minimum of food and care for 
this luckless member. The clothes, blankets, 
and eating utensils, which become the student's 
personal property, are usually the first he has 
ever personally owned. Every morning, after 
prayers are over, there are physical culture 
classes, and to see the students at their exer- 
cises it is well-nigh impossible to believe that 
they are blind. 

A careful assessment of mental ability is 
soon made, so that a decision can be taken 
on the question of training. Some natives 
would obviously be happier back with their 
tribe, with a useful craft like basket-making, 
carpentry, or pottery. Others have the mental 
qualifications to become clerks, teachers, and 
professional men. There is one Thika student, 
recently completing his training in a London 
hospital, who has taken a medical degree and 
is now working as a medical officer for natives 
over a huge area. To all students the priceless 
gift of reading Braille is given. 

It would be easy for the Salvation Army 
officers of Thika to succumb to the temptation 
of providing a rudimentary training and thus 
have a much larger turnover of students. It is 
wisely resisted. The training is long—in many 
cases more than twoyears, but every Thika man 
leaves the main gate, where his wondering and 
happy relatives are waiting for him, educated 
as well as, and in many ways better than, any 
native in the reserves of Africa. 

The skill of the students after a few months 
is unbelievable, but the evidence is on every 
side for the visitor to see. All the shoes and 
sandals the students wear are made by them- 
selves. The beds, cupboards, and furniture 
are the work of the blind carpenters. The 
rope that I saw that column holding on its 
way to worship that Sunday morning was 
made by them, and such rope is used for lacing 
the beds, making mats, and so on. The neat 
little rooms where the students sleep, with the 
spare clothes in a cupboard, are cleaned by 
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the students, and the clothes washed and 
ironed by them. 


YY ee oe tee idea first began in 1946, 
just as an experiment for a handful of 
local blind natives, the white residents of 
Nairobi felt that it was an idealistic idea which 
was grappling with an impossible problem. 
Everyone had been accustomed to secing 
blind beggars moving from shop to shop 
each morning for their usual gift of a minute 
helping of food or a coin of trifling value. The 
blind beggars of the cities, and the vastly 
greater number sitting with fatalistic resigna- 
tion outside the village huts, were just one 
of the many necessary evils of Africa. 

Now that attitude of acceptance has 
changed. Large commercial concerns and 
Government offices willingly employ the 
Thika student who has been trained as an 
expert typist and writer on the Stainsby 
Wayne Braille writing-maching. They are 
self-reliant, charming, and honest. 

As a gesture of their own to the work of 
Major and Mrs Osborne, the European 
farmers in the district, aided by the Kenya 
Government, built a swimming-pool and 
sports-ground inside the Thika compound, 
which were opened in 1949. The local Boy 


Scouts organised a Scout troop and Wolf Cub 
pack for the younger students. The United 
States Government heard of the work being 
done, and its State Department sends a 
regular supply of Braille literature. 

As happy as the result is for so many Thika 
students, for a few of them the months they 
spend there bring still greater joy. An 
ophthalmic specialist, Dr Harley Mason, works 
at Thika in an honorary capacity and keeps a 
case-record of every student. In some in- 
stances, it has been possible to restore the 
sight of a student, at least to a partial extent. 

For the rest, resigned to blindness often 
from birth, Thika’s message of ‘there is little a 
blind man cannot do if he has faith, courage, 
and the determination to overcome his handi- 
cap’ is proved to them by months of patient 
help and teaching. And the day comes when 
they leave the compound, cither to reach the 
goal of thousands of sighted natives of working 
in a white man’s office, or of returning home, 
no longer a burden to their fellow-tribesmen. 
And natives watch wonderingly as the blind 
men read the Government bulletins and news- 
papers in Braille for the rest, help with the 
village industries, and tell of their days in the 
place of light. Somewhere near, another 
blind African hears what has been done, and 
plans his own journey to far-off Thika. 


The Huckster 


Lovely words with jewels pair, 
Sparkle, burn, or, mellow, brood; 

Words that all their beauties share 
In a fine similitude. 


These I dower. Lend your ear; 
Let my vision you delight; 
Spread your hand, my only dear, 

Be my willing neophyte. 


Tourmaline and amethyst, 
Diamonds, a shard of jade; 

Let me be your lapidist, 
Asking only love for trade. 


Here is moonstone, bride of night; 
Pearl, the crests of curling sea; 

Beryl of the noon's delight, 
Cloudless as chalcedony. 


Topaz smiles on wedded dawns, 
Alpha of our jewelled way; 
Emeralds deck our dewy lawns ; 
Garnets paint declining day. 


Ah, you murmur, mock me not; 
Empty is my hand you hold. 
Ruby, zircon, peridot— 
Precious things are won with gold. 


Nay, I answer, this small hand 
Holds my world—its mines, its deep; 


All my worship at command; 
All my faith for you to keep. 


To a poet words are things 
Bright and living. Only wrong 
Lets the truth in them take wings. 
Barter, trusting to my song. 


EDMUND LOCKHART REED. 
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Dennis 


JOHN GREENWOOD 


APTAIN KEIR was one of the old school 
rough-and-ready; but when the ship 
needed a real command he was there to give 
it. He was a big, solid-built Stornoway man, 
and naturally he liked his bottle. But he 
never indulged until he was sure his ship was 
safe—cither safe in port, or well away from 
the land, where there was plenty of sea-room 
and his officers were keeping the routine sea- 
watches. When he did have a session, there 
were no half-measures about it and you knew 
what to expect of him. A session could last 
anywhere from one to five days, during which 
time he kept to his cabin and sought no 
company at all. He was dependable. I sailed 
as his second mate for two years on the 
Estonian and | learned to respect and like him. 
The Estonian was one of the old school too. 
She still pushed along at the nine knots she 
was built to do, and, though the build of her 
showed her age, her plates were good and 
sound. Of course, she was not turned out 
like the modern ships, with their bathrooms 
and fancy fittings, but she was comfortable 
enough, and we were a happy crowd on board. 
1 won't deny, though, that there were times 
when we got fed up with the old ice-box and 
wished for a nice big refrigerated storeroom. 
An ice-box works all right when the ship is 
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not too long out of port and fresh supplies of 
ice can be obtained. The Estonian was a 
tramp-ship, trading wherever a cargo was 
offered, and some of her sea-passages lasted 
three or four weeks. The ice-box would last 
about ten days—even less in tropical weather 
-—and then our fresh meat and vegetables 
would be finished. The dict of salt-beef and 
salt-pork got very monotonous. It was the 
combination of Captain Keir and the ice-box 
that brought Dennis on board. 


E were out to South America that voyage, 
loading a cargo of grain in the River 
Plate for discharge at Hamburg. The Estonian 
would take thirty days to deliver that cargo, 
so we were booked for a long spell on the 
salt-junk diet. I suppose that Dennis was the 
logical solution to our food problem, but we 
were all very surprised when he arrived on 
board the morning before we sailed. I was 
with the Old Man, getting some papers signed, 
when the Chief Steward came running up to 
the cabin. Little Jimmy Nolan, his thin face 
looking even more worried than usual and his 
eyes enormous behind their glasses. ‘A pig, 
sir!’ he blurted out. ‘The Chandler’s here with 
a live pig. He says vou ordered it!’ 





Captain Keir looked startled. ‘A pig!’ he 
said slowly, looking at me and then at the 
steward. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jimmy, and he repeated with 
emphasis, ‘a pig.” 

There was a pause, until finally the Old Man 
said: ‘You had better send the Chandler up 
to me, Mr Nolan." 

Jimmy left, and I picked up my papers and 
followed him to see the cause of the excite- 
ment. I passed the Chandler on his way up 
the stairs. 

When I arrived down on the deck there was 
an interested crowd looking at the pig, and it 
was then that I first heard his name. ‘A nice 
little Dennis,’ one of our firemen was saying 
admiringly. ‘That's what the fishermen call 
them, anyway. I'm not sure if they are sup- 
posed to bring good luck or bad, but he looks 
a bit of all right to me.’ 

* All right for you, maybe,’ piped in the cook, 
*but he needs some more weight before he's 
any use for the hungry mob aboard here. 
He's built like a racehorse!’ 

There was a general laugh at the cook's 
remark. Dennis certainly was on the slim 
side. His legs were bony, and they kept his 
belly well clear of the deck, like as if he were a 
large dog. He was fatter than any dog, of 


course, but the line of his spine was hard and 
sharp, and he was unlike any pig I have seen 
on an English farm. His colour was a dirty 
grey, except for the black patch which covered 
one side of his head. They had brought him 
aboard in a large wicker box, with pieces of 
rope stretched across the top to prevent him 


from jumping out. He had a comical look 
about him as he pushed his snout up through 
the rope-strands, grunting and sniffing. 

A few minutes later, the Old Man came 
down the bridge-ladder, and Jimmy Nolan 
went over to meet him. *Oh, yes, Mr Nolan,” 
said the Old Man, ‘I—er—forgot to mention 
it to you, but I thought we could do with some 
fresh meat on the long run to Hamburg.” 

*‘Who's going to look after it?’ asked 
Jimmy. ‘Who's going to get it ready for the 
cook?’ It was plain he didn't think much of 
the Old Man's idea. 

*The galley-boy can feed it on the slops,’ 
replied the Old Man. ‘We will keep it on the 
after-deck. It won't be much trouble, and a 
couple of weeks’ good feeding will fatten it up. 
Don’t worry about the butchering. I will 
attend to that when the time arrives.’ 

That was that. Jimmy still looked doubtful, 


DENNIS 


but what could he do? ‘Very well, sir,” he 
said. And so Dennis was entered on the 
ship's store-list. 


ENNIS soon became more than an entry 

in the store-list; he was a personality. 
Officially, he was quartered between the cargo- 
winches on the after-deck, but after the first 
day at sea he was given the run of the deck, 
and we were liable to meet him anywhere— 
any time. Once, when I stepped out of my cabin 
—still half-asleep, as I was going on the mid- 
night to 4 a.m. watch—I put my foot right in 
the middle of his soft belly. He was stretched 
out by the alley-way radiator. I don't know 
who yelled the louder, as I went down in a 
frightened heap on top of him. He was a 
natural comic, and his antics provided us with 
the amusement that broke the monotony of 
the long passage. 

When the sailors were working about the 
deck, Dennis would be there, grunting and 
worrying around them like an old bosun 
pushing the work along. He escorted them to 
the messroom for their meal or tea-break, and 
they walked along, whistling and talking to 
him as they would with a friendly dog. 

After his burlesque act with a pot of white 
paint he had to be restrained while any 
painting was in progress. They would chase 
him off then with a playful slap across his 
rump. Away he would go, lumbering down 
the deck, with short, jerky little jumps across 
any ropes or wires. 

Several times the sailors gave him a good 
scrubbing with soft-soap and warm water, but 
he never stayed clean for long. He seemed to 
delight in wallowing beneath the cargo- 
winches in all the waste oil and grease. His 
black patch was not noticeable then! 


E sun was south of the Line, and each 

day's steaming brought us into warmer 
weather. At the end of the first week salt- 
beef appeared on the menu, and we knew that 
the ice-box was finished. That was a step 
towards the end of Dennis, and yet we hardly 
thought of that end. We spoke of him as we 
would any other member of the crew; he had 
made friends with us all. 

I realised what had happened, the day I saw 
Dennis thrusting his snout in at the galley 
entrance, sniffing up the smell of food. The 
cook turned round from the stove and grinned 
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at him. ‘Hello, my little racehorse,’ he said. 
*Take it easy--you're on next!" Dennis gave 
a pleased grunt, and stepped inside. ‘No, not 
yet, mate,’ said the cook, laughing as he gently 
pushed him out through the door. ‘I didn't 
really mean it. How could I take the knife 
to you now?’ 

All the crew felt the same way, and I think 
that only Captain Keir was surprised at the 
deputation that came up on the bridge the 
next afternoon. The bosun was their spokes- 
man, and he began by saying that they had 
come to speak about Dennis. 

‘Dennis?’ said the Old Man. 
devil is Dennis?" 

‘The pig, sir,’ explained the bosun. ‘The 
lads have taken quite a fancy to him, and that's 
what they call him. We know that you bought 
him for the stores, but the way it is now we 
couldn't fancy him, no matter how tasty he 
was cooked. Besides, the cook here hasn't 
got the heart to work on him.’ 

“That's a favt, sir,’ admitted the cook. 
‘He's such a comical little fellow I wouldn't 
be able to do my best with him; and then 
he's so small, he wouldn't go round more than 
once. 

‘We've talked it over,’ continued the bosun, 
‘and all the lads are willing to put in enough 
so we could buy him out of the stores and 
just leave him running around. We thought 
you wouldn't mind, so long as we paid for 
him, all correct like.” 

They stood waiting expectantly, but the Old 
Man was some time in finding his voice; he 
just stood staring at them. ‘God Almighty!’ 
he said eventually. ‘If Nelson could only see!’ 
He shook his head in bewilderment. ‘Well, I 
suppose it’s no good butchering the pig if 
none of you have the guts to eat it. But don’t 
run away with the idea that it’s got a per- 
manent home on board. It goes off the ship 
at Hamburg.” 

The deputation departed, and the Old Man 
walked over to the wing of the bridge, where 
I was showing great interest in cleaning my 
sextant. ‘Now I've seen everything!’ he said 
to me. ‘Complaints about the food; com- 
plaints about work; and now—a ship’s crew 
getting soft-hearted over a pig!" He gave me 
a keen look. ‘This means that you'll have 
no roast-pork in the saloon,’ he remarked. 

*I don't think any of us will mind that, sir,” 
I replied. *We are getting a lot of laughs at 
him too.’ 

“Must be quite a remarkable pig,’ he said 
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“Who the 


with a laugh, as he walked away. ‘Seems to 


have got around everywhere but the bridge.’ 


O Dennis continued running around. The 

changes in the weather didn’t seem to 
bother him. In the tropics he snorted beneath 
the hoses as the crew washed down the decks 
each morning. When we entered the northern 
waters he spent more time in the sty that 
Chippy had knocked together for him. There 
was much discussion amongst the crew con- 
cerning his fate when we reached Hamburg, 
and at the bosun’s request I agreed to speak 
to the ship’s agent about it. Herr Kleiner was 
well known to us and we had always found 
him helpful in matters that came outside the 
usual run of ship's business. His blue eyes 
twinkled as I told him the story of Dennis. 
*So!’ he said. ‘The little pig sidetrack your 
stomachs and reach your hearts, ch?’ 

‘Well, sort of,’ I admitted. 

*I think I can help,’ he said. ‘I havea friend 
who has a small farm just outside the city. 
He should be glad to receive such a present.” 


ERR KLEINER'S friend came down to 
view Dennis the next day and said he 
would be pleased to accept him. ‘Just a baby,’ 
he assured us. ‘I keep him happy, so he grow 
into a nice fat pig.” 

The stevedores stared at the scene as Dennis 
left. They must have thought we had a queer 
crew—Dennis, in his basket, squealing as he 
was hoisted on the derrick and swung over 
the side, and the crew lining the rail, waving 
and calling to him. Queer or not, we missed 
him, and the ship seemed strangely quiet 
without him. 

We never really forgot him, and, though it 
was many months before we called at Ham- 
burg again, the whole crew were anxious to 
know how he had fared. Herr Kleiner's blue 
eyes still twinkled as he spoke of him. ‘I think 
you will approve,’ he said. ‘This afternoon | 
will drive you out, and you can see for 
yourselves.” 

I felt a bit self-conscious when the farmer 
greeted us with: ‘So you have come to see 
your little friend.” 

But the cook struck the right note when he 
replied. ‘That's right, mate. Just want a look 
and see how my little racehorse is getting on.’ 

The farmer led us to the sty, and stood 
grinning as we stared in. ‘Maybe you name 





him wrong, ch?" he said slyly. ‘Maybe you 
should call him Dennise!’ 

We laughed so loudly then that the fat sow 
raised her head to stare at us and we saw the 


Winter in 


WINTER IN BADENOCH 
black patch on one side of her head. But the 
six little pigs took no notice at all as they 
continued to dig their snouts greedily into her 
soft white belly. 


Badenoch 





GEORGE T. HAY 


LTHOUGH to-day north of the Highland 
Line there are, on occasion, more kilts 
worn and more bagpipes played than since 
the °45, the Highlander’s manner of living 
increasingly approximates to that of the once- 
despised Sassenach. And in nothing is this 
approximation more striking than in the 
matter of food. 

Although the revolution in food began, of 
course, with the coming of the railway in the 
1860's, it developed slowly and, as late as the 
last years of Queen Victoria's reign, if Alan 
Breck and David Balfour had visited my 
grandmother's sheep-farm in Badenoch they 
might well have been offered mutton-ham and 
Atholl brose as they had been in Balquhidder 
a hundred and fifty years before. But now 
that the petrol-engine has brought the outside 
world and al! its wares to every Highlandman’s 
doorstep they would, even in the remotest 
glen, run the risk of having to eat sandwiches 
made of soft white-bread baked on the banks 
of the Clyde and shrimp-paste transported at 
considerable expense from southernmost Eng- 
land itself. 

In my grandmother's farmhouse then when 
I was a boy the staples of our diet were little 
different from those of the days when she 
herself had been a child. This was particularly 
so in winter, for our farm, lying close to the 
foot of the Monadhliaths and connected by a 
mere track with the Great Highland Road, was 
still as liable to be completely isolated in the 
fierce snowstorms of winter as it had been 
when its house was built in 1774. The laying 


in of supplies against these storms was there- 
fore the most important of all the household 
activities of the year. 


| seid place among our winter stores was 
taken by oatmeal. It was farming- 
people's main food, and turnip-brose, with a 
knob of strong salt-butter on top, was as 
much a regional dish in Badenoch as York- 
shire pudding in its own county. The bringing 
home of the new season's oatmeal from the 
mill at Kingussie, to which the oats had been 
taken some weeks before, was, consequently, 
an event calling for specially-groomed horses, 
shining harness and brasses, and freshly- 
painted carts, the insides of which had been 
scrubbed white with sand at our burn. 
Kingussie was nine miles away, and dark- 
ness had come down in the short November 
day before the lights of the returning cavalcade 
could be seen coming through the fir-planta- 
tion at the beginning of our farm-road. My 
sister and I—not yet in our ‘teens—at sight of 
them used to run out excitedly to meet the 
three carts as though they were a caravan from 
some far country. Then we watched, fascin- 
ated, the unloading by lantern-light in the 
cobbled yard at the back of the house and the 
carrying of the bags into the kitchen by 
staggering men whose uncertainty on their 
feet was less due to the weight of their burdens 
than to their calls at Kingussie’s three agree- 
able inns. The meal was stowed under my 
grandmother's supervision in an enormous 
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wooden kist that occupied an entire side of 
the great, stone-flagged, white-washed kitchen. 
During the stowing, samples were taken from 
several bags at random and piled in separate 
little heaps on the kitchen-table and there 
examined for colour, body, lightness, and 
flavour by a whole household of experts. Next 
day a special baking of oatcakes put the new 
meal to further tests. 

The quality of our oatcakes was indeed 
enormously important, for our table was 
never complete without them. They were 
baked twice a week, each baking being a 
whole day's work for our grieve’s wife, an 
acknowledged expert. She baked in the 
kitchen and used two immense girdles that 
hung by chains from an iron bar set above a 
hot wood-fire in the wide open-chimney. The 
bakings were both for the farmhouse and for 
the bothy, where the unmarried farm-servants 
lived. There were three kinds of oatcakes. 
* Ordinaries’ were huge, thick triangles guaran- 
teed to satisfy even a hungry herdboy. * Milks’ 
were those on which sour milk had been 
spread with a feather; this gave them an 
attractive brown film as they cooked and made 
them softer for eating and so a luxury for 
tea-time only. ‘Whiskies’ were thin, round 
cakes about the size of an Abernethy biscuit 
and made of very finely-ground meal; they 
were very special cakes for handing round 
when visitors were being entertained to a dram 
in the dining-room. 

From the mill there came with the oatmeal 
a few bags of flour for cooking and the baking 
of scones, but no bread was baked from it. 
At that time baker's white-bread, brought 
weekly from Forres by our enterprising local 
general-merchant, was, all over the country- 
side, threatening the supremacy of oatcakes. 
My grandmother considered such bread—to 
the regret of my sister and myself—a de- 
moralising kind of food, and we saw little of 
it. She openly deplored its popularity—as 
also that of corned-beef in 1 Ib. tins come all 
the way from a town in America called 
Chicago—among her farm-servants. It was 
not on such stuff, she would tell them, that 
their great-grandfathers had marched to 
Derby. 


C NCE the vital oatmeal was secured, the 
rest of our winter supplies received 
attention 


tached building in the shadow of our north 


These were kept mostly in a de- 
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gable, on which no sunlight ever fell. This 
storehouse had a stone-flagged floor and even 
in the height of summer its temperature was 
worthy of a modern refrigerator. The door 
of the storehouse was particularly massive and 
well padlocked, for in autumn tinkers on their 
way to winter-quarters were continually prow- 
ling round farmsteads on dark nights in an 
attempt to geplenish free their own winter 
needs. 

As our winter supplies arrived, the store- 
house became crammed from floor to ceiling. 
On the floor was a large barrel of salted-pork 
of our own killing and beside it several kegs 
of salt-herrings from Aberdeen. On shelves 
were tall stone jars of stubble-butter of a rich 
golden colour and unforgettable smell and 
flavour. On other shelves were cheeses equally 
memorable, most of all those strangely flav- 
oured with sage to my grandmother's taste. 
Hanging from the rafters was our own dried- 
mutton; after months there it seemed no 
relation of the delicious black-faced lamb of 
autumn killings. Alongside the mutton were 
strung boardlike lengths of dried-cod cured 
in Fraserburgh or Peterhead and, so legend 
said, made specially salt for Highland farm- 
house consumption at the request of the 
whisky distillers of Banff and Moray. Our 
own cured sides of bacon which hung there 
were also of a powerful saltiness and if eaten 
at breakfast left one with a devastating thirst 
all day even in the coldest weather. All these 
were foodstuffs of character, at the appearance 
of which on the dining-room table my sister 
and I often quailed, for we knew well that 
there was no escape for us from the eating of 
our allotted portions. 


ERE was, however, another store with 

much more desirable contents—the jam- 
room. It was upstairs in the house, and its 
cupboards were packed with rows of jars 
neatly labelled and dated. Of our own grow- 
ing were apple, raspberry, black, red, and 
white currant, rhubarb, and gooseberry, but 
strawberry, damson, and plum were from fruit 
sent us each year by relatives exiled in England. 
There was one jam, cranberry, in which my 
sister and I felt we had a proprietary right. 
The cranberry-plant grows close to the ground 
and children can so do the picking of the 
berries more easily than grown-ups. Thus we 
often spent days on end under the hot sun on 
the high, bare moors creeping along on aill- 





fours and filling our baskets with the genuine 
berry while ignoring scornfully the dry, worth- 
less mealberry that grows alongside the cran- 
berry and to the inexperienced eye looks 
exactly the same. In the jam-room was also 
stored sweet-smelling honey, while round the 
walls were hung bunches of aromatic dried- 
herbs. Less agreeable than these both in 
smell and associations were dried camomile 
flowers piled on wooden trays. Camomile 
tea, a bitter brew, was a favourite stomach- 
medicine, — in fact, the Highlandman’s 
“Gregory,” and ranked in esteem next to 
whisky as a cure-all. 


OF whisky itself, the sovereign remedy in 
the Highlands of those times for all the 
ills of man and beast, we never lacked an 
ample winter stock. A relative of my grand- 
mother’s was a wine and spirit merchant in 
Elgin and provided us with all the best brands. 
Through him, too, we even had in our side- 
board a bottle or two of port and sherry, and 
so could offer a glass to the laird and his 
factor and to any of the shooting-tenants who 
paid a call. The parish minister would some- 
times have a sip of these wines, but his 
favourite refreshment, as also my grand- 
mother’s, was a dram of * Glenfiddich ’'—one of 
the blessings of Providence, he called it. We 
children even were acquainted with the flavour 
of this famous whisky: my grandmother used 
it exclusively in the preparation of Atholl 
brose, a carefully-proportioned mixture of 
whisky, oatmeal, honey, and cream, which 
she held to be an infallible remedy for chest- 
colds. 

*Glenfiddich’ was always kept in the side- 
board, but in a wall-press beside it were 
stored other whiskies popular with our 
numerous callers—relatives, farmer-friends, 
neighbours, wool, cattle, sheep, and horse 
dealers, corn and potato merchants, agents 
for agricultural implements, sheep-dips, and 
cattle-foods, and even the exciseman come 
about the gun and dog licences. It would have 
been a gross insult even to the most unim- 
portant visitor not to have offered him a dram. 
Besides all this bottled whisky, we had in the 
pantry, a dark, low-ceilinged place off the 
dining-room, a supply in stone jars of strong 
raw spirit used against colic among the animals 
and for copious drams to the farm-servants on 
particularly cold, wet work and to the shep- 
herd and his assistants when in the great 
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snowstorms they struggled day and night to 
rescue and feed the sheep. 


LL these winter supplies my grandmother 
liked to have safely gathered together 
before the perennial snow-patch in a hollow 
on the face of Cairngorm began visibly to 
expand. We could sce Cairngorm across the 
Spey from our front-door and every morning 
for weeks in October my grandmother had a 
look at it through field-glasses. A sudden 
enlargement of the patch, so that it merged 
with fresh snow on the summit, she considered 
to be a warning of an early and severe winter 
and so advanced her preparations accordingly. 
And when the first storm did come, the 
wisdom of being ready for it was soon proved. 
In one wild night alone we could be completely 
cut off even from the farm nearest us. In such 
a blizzard a man on foot on the rolling moors 
with every hollow deceptively filled with snow 
went in danger of his life. Often it required 
three heavy cart-horses to oe ridden to and 
fro several times in Indian file to make a safe 
track to the sheep marooned maybe only a 
few hundred yards from the steading. As for 
our village and its railway-station, shop, post- 
office, church, school, and inn, all miles away 
over exposed roads, we might completely lose 
touch with them for as many as ten days 
on end. 

In our farmhouse during these storms all 
the rooms were darkened by the snow driven 
high against the tiny windows set deep in the 
thick walls. Except in the dining-room and 
the drawing-room, where there were paraffin- 
lamps, lighting was by candles. Even the 
lamps gave out more smell than light, so that 
the aunt who tried to keep my sister and my- 
self out of mischief by reading to us the 
stand-by of so many Victorian farmhouses, 
Sir Walter Scott, could, because of the small- 
ness of the print in his works, read in daylight 
only. These Scott readings increased our 
feeling of being in a beleaguered fortress, and 
it was a relief to escape from the gloomy 
dining-room, full of the battles and bloodshed 
of Tales of a Grandfather, to the cheerful 
kitchen where there was a blazing wood-fire 
in the broad hearth and where all day a 
stream of lively people brought in the latest 
news of the exciting storm outside, into which 
my sister and I ached in vain to plunge. 

A storm of great violence always demanded 
tightly-shut doors and windows, and behind 
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these within a few days the varied and power- 
ful smells of our winter stores, now in full use, 
spread to every nook and cranny of the house, 
even into my little bedroom far away at the end 
of a long, dark passage. Thus, if I wakened 
in the night, I was immediately aware of them 
quite as much as of the howling storm outside, 
so that when I did get to sleep again it was 
invariably to suffer a succession of nightmares 
in which the Red Comyn and the Wolf of 


Badenoch, alternating with Bothwell and 
Butcher Cumberland, threatened me fiercely 
with impossible helpings of mutton-broth and 
turnip-brose, stubble-butter and salt-herrings, 
sage-flavoured cheese and dried cod, and 
always to finish with thrust into my hand the 
tall brown mug from which I drank my milk 
at supper-time, now filled to the brim with 
camomile tea smiiing uot of itself but of 
candle-grease and paraffin. 


Secrets of the Old School Ties 





CURTISS HAMILTON 


HE Cambridge undergraduate who, 
according to tradition, lost his tie and 
improvised one by ripping the coloured ribbon 
off his straw boater started something which 
if he were alive to-day would astonish him. 
He invented the ‘old school tie,’ and to-day, 
if the expression is taken to cover regimental, 
college, and club ties, there are more than a 
thousand different patterns worn by more 
than a million men. One London outfitter 
who specialises in old school ties keeps more 
than five hundred patterns in stock. But 
these are only the most famous. There are 
hundreds of lesser-known schools, sports 
clubs, and institutions who have ties of their 
own, and new patterns are added every year. 
Recent additions are the Irish tie, green 
with a broad white stripe edged with orange 
and adorned with two harps and shamrocks; 
and the tobacco tie, sponsored by the Tobacco 
Trade Athletic Association, a blue tie with 
tobacco-leaves in gold. The qualification for 
wearing these ties is, respectively, Irish birth 
or even sympathy with the Irish and working 
in the tobacco trade. Humorists suggest the 
tobacco-leaves are coloured gold in ironical 
reference to the success of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer in squeezing £600,000,000 out of 
the trade every year! 
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Between the wars it was fashionable to 
sneer at the old school tie as a form of 
snobbery, and the Western Brothers made it 
a music-hall joke. To-day, sentiment has 
changed and even Labour politicians some- 
times wear the old school ties to which 
many of them are entitled. Not long ago 
Lord Ammon, Labour Mayor of Camberwell, 
said: ‘Too many people sneer at the school 
tie. Don't take any notice of them. Wear it 
wherever you go. It's a badge you should be 
proud to wear all over the world.” Such 
sentiments only a generation ago might well 
have been enough to ensure expulsion from 
the party! 


E jokes about the old school tie never 
discouraged those entitled to wear them 

—or those who were not entitled but fancied 
the patterns! One of the difficulties of the 
business is that a pattern cannot be patented 
or copyrighted. Any manufacturer is entitled 
to make a salmon-pink tie (Leander) or a 
navy-blue tie with double silver stripes (Old 
Harrovians). Some schools and clubs protect 
themselves by incorporating a crest in the tie 
so that the design can be registered, but many 
of the most famous ties can be and are 





SECRETS OF THE OLD SCHOOL TIES 


duplicated by manufacturers at home and 
abroad and are worn, often unconsciously, by 
men not entitled to wear them. The late King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain once had it tactfully 
pointed out to him that he was wearing an 
M.C.C. tie, an act equivalent to an English 
cricketer calling himself a Spanish prince! 

The handful of retailers who specialise in 
the sale of old school and club ties try to 
prevent them being purchased by men who 
have not the right to wear them. They have to 
be extremely discreet with overseas visitors, to 
the most of whom the peculiarity of the English 
institution of the old school tie is unknown. 
The majority agree readily to have some other 
pattern when they are told that the tie they 
are asking for would make them appear to be 
former scholars of Eton or members of the 
Royal Tank Corps, but others take the 
attitude that they like the pattern and they 
are going to have it. ‘You might as well sell 
it me here and earn some dollars,’ an American 
visitor said recently, ‘because I'd have you 
know we can buy ‘em wholesale back in the 
States.’ The curious thing is he was right. 
The Italians have been particularly active in 
making copies of club ties for export. If 
dissuasion fails, the retailer may fall back on 
a flat refusal to sell—often he is an old boy 
himself—to a customer who is obviously not 
entitled. 

Some schools and clubs try to get over any 
difficulty by giving one retailer only the right 
to sell, but this does not, of course, prevent 
another manufacturer from turning out the 
same pattern for general sale. In the palmy 
days when Indian princes were worth their 
weight in gold, some of them adopted this 
idea of appointing a single tie-manufacturer, 
buying the entire stock of a pattern on con- 
dition that it would never be repeated for sale. 
They were thus able to get a sort of one-man 
club tie! 


HE knowledge of some assistants in shops 
which specialise in old school ties is 
astonishing. They know the colours and 


patterns of hundreds of ties. In one exclusive 
West End shop I was shown the ‘Tie Book.’ 
Hundreds of schools, clubs, regiments, col- 
leges, and associations were listed with cross- 
reference numbers to the boxes on the shelves. 
There are subtleties about old school ties the 
layman cannot appreciate. Many old boys 
are known by names that have no obvious 


connection with their schools and the assistant 
without expert knowledge might be pardoned 
if he did not know which tie to produce when 
asked for an Old Stoic, Crocodile, Beghian, 
Pauline, or Alleynian. The schools concerned 
are, respectively, Stowe, University College, 
St Bee's, St Paul's, and, from the school’s 
founder, Edward Alleyn, Dulwich. 

The manufacturer also has his problems. 
Ties must be correctly cut. When the silk is 
in the piece, it would be easy enough to cut it 
the wrong way. The resulting tie would have 
the stripes going the wrong way, and to wear 
it would be like flying the Union Jack upside 
down! 

Then there is the problem of getting the 
exact colours. Elderly old boys, renewing 
ties they have worn for many years, some- 
times need convincing that the new tie offered 
them is of the correct colour. Their old ties 
have faded so much they they seem to bear 
little relation to the new ones. The pattern 
may call for puce, green, or purple, but these 
descriptions can cover a multitude of shades. 
Few colours to-day probably match the 
originals of fifty or a hundred years ago, 
because the dyes used have changed from 
vegetable to synthetic. When two elderly 
gentlemen enter the shop together for the 
same school tie, the wise assistant quietly 
retires while the old boys argue about the 
right tints! A common cause for argument 
is the Guards tie, which has three shades of 
colour. Some schools have two ties—the 
Town, with comparatively sedate stripes, and 
the Country, with rather louder colours. 

In the trade there are hundreds of school 
and club ties, but ‘The Tie’ means only one 
thing—the Old Etonian. It is the oldest 
official tie and the neatest and least gaudy, a 
simple black with narrow pale-blue stripes. 
Amongst the better-known eye-dazziers is the 
Crocodiles’, with wide stripes of silver-electric, 
pea-green, and black. 

How do schools and clubs hit on the colours 
for their ties? To-day, a fairly extensive piece 
of research would be essential to avoid 
duplication—and even then it can happen. 
Only a short time ago old boys of a Worcester- 
shire grammar-school found that for twenty- 
five years they had been unknowingly sporting 
Old Mariburian ties in blue and maroon with 
a white stripe. It came as a shock to Old 
Mariburians also, but the matter was amicably 
settled by the Worcester boys designing them- 
selves a new tie. One of the most interesting 
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origins was that of the Royal Tank Corps tic. 
The brown, red, and green were supposed to 
represent the motto ‘Through mud and blood 
to the Green Fields,’ which was the hope of 
the tanks in the First World War. 


w"t explains the popularity of old 
school ties, using the description in the 
broadest sense to include club, regimental, and 
other ties? Snobbery has very little to do 
with it. Except in very limited circles and in 
the case of perhaps a score of the most 
famous ties, ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred would not recognise a tie-pattern 
when they saw it, unless they themselves 
possessed a similar tie. And this, surely, is 
the clue to the custom of wearing club ties. 
They act as badges, enabling men with some- 
thing in common to recognise each other, even 
though they are perfect strangers. There is 
no more snobbery about it than wearing a 
trade union, Rotary, or other badge. The old 
school tie I am entitled to wear is, in my 
opinion, too flashy for anything but the sea- 
side, but it is astonishing how many times I 
have been stopped by strangers who were at 
the same school ten or twenty years before or 
after me. 

Por many there is an even more practical 
reason for wearing the old school tie. The 


curiously, a reunion. 
there at all is sufficient indication, and one or 


To-day, it is mostly the older generation 
who wear old school ties. The reason, a 
retailer suggested, is the cost. The ties are 
not cheap, going up to a guinea, and young 
men, alihough they generally buy a tie on 
leaving school or joining a club, find it hard 
to renew it every few months as it wears. 

There seems to be no feminine equivalent 
of the old boys’ tic. The manufacturer who 
could devise and popularise one would pro- 
bably make a fortune. Schools apart, women 
would be able to indicate that they were Old 
Ats, Ex-Clippies, or even Housewife Leaguers, 
and would discover there was more to the 
idea of club ties than snobbery. Meanwhile, 
club ties have one advantage for women— 
they are the safest tie to give for a present. 
His old school tie is the one pattern a man 
cannot criticise. 


The Owl Night 


Over the bare tree-tops 
The white moon winks 
At the world, scattering 
Bright chinks of light, 


Like fairy silver, 


On the wood; a moon 

In merry mood; a merry night, 
When wide-winged shapes 

Take flight from the tall trees, 
Uttering strange cries 

That ring through the rain-rinsed 
Skies, to tell their kind 

That night, their night, 

Has come; not night at home 
Behind stout walls, 

With wood-fires burning bright, 
But the wild, wind-rocked night 
That is the due of all who call 
Tu-whit! tu-whit! tu-whoo! 


Ameen E. PASSMORE. 





The Magic of Mr Majumba 





MAURICE WILTSHIRE 


"Fate S Ro ey ne ee eae 
hours before, just as the cold winter twi- 
light was beginning to grope through the 
skeletons of the trees and the first icy shadows 
were whispering among the gravestones. Now 
the sky was invisible in the night; only a 
light, dry chattering among the upper fingers 
marked the presence of the trees inside the 
iron railings. 

Mr Majumba, suitcase in hand, stood 
shivering from chill and superstitious fear on 
the corner by the telephone-box. His heart 
was in the grip of an ugly foreboding. He 
felt something was amiss, that the auguries 
were wrong. 

The dim street in front of him slid past the 
tall grin of the cemetery railings. A late- 
night bus stopped in the main road a mile 
away, throbbed a few moments, then resumed 
its journey, filling the cold night with its echo. 
For ten minutes Mr Majumba stood, listening 
for footfalls. He heard none. So, glancing 
quickly around him for the last time, he 
crossed the road with desperate decision. He 
stood by the railings, watching again; then, 
tossing his empty suitcase over the spikes into 
the cemetery, he followed it like a dark, 
slithering cat. 

With his woolly head butting against these 


railings, Mr Majumba had that afternoon 
watched, with anxious satisfaction, a man 
being buried. He felt sure it had been a man, 
for the mourners had been predominantly 
women. They had stood, black and still, 
against the low stones of that part of the 
graveyard, their faces red from the cold air 
and weeping. An elderly woman, slumped on 
the arm of her daughter, had dropped earth 
on the coffin: Mr Majumba watched and 
strained his ears, but did not hear it fall. 

A thin priest, his white surplice fluttering 
like a bird, intoned an incantation which Mr 
Majumba could not hear distinctly, the party 
hunched about the grave, motionless and 
staring, recalling the vultures on the plain near 
his village. Then the company formed a 
procession and slid away in double file through 
the cold coppice of white stone; and, after 
an interval, men came with spades to fill the 
pit with earth. 

Now, in the darkness, Mr Majumba sensed 
his way towards the new grave, through the 
silent avenues of stone figures, dim monu- 
ments placating a terrifying eternity. He 
wished greatly that his journey had not been 


necessary. 
Normally he had no fear of the spirits of 
the dead. As a boy his vil'age had been full 
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of them, but when as a young man he had 
gone to Accra to work in the docks he had 
left them behind. In Accra there were no 
spirits of the dead; the town was too noisy, 
too busy, and the attention of men was not 
upon them, but upon their work and their 
wages. He put them below the surface of his 
mind and later on, when he became a seaman 
on a small cargo-vessel, he forgot them 
altogether, except, that is, the holy spirit, 
which was not that of a dead man returning, 
but something different and in which every- 
body, black man and white, believed, so it 
seemed. 


R MAJUMBA'S first sight of Britain 
was Cardiff docks and Bute Town. 
Then he sailed to the Pool of London. The 
great town startled and delighted him. Here, 
obviously, were work and riches far beyond 
his dreams. He calculated, especially from 
the numbers of his own race he saw in the 
streets, that this was the place where the wise 
man should stay. He soon found that very 
many men of his colour lived in houses called 
digs and were students learning doctoring and 
law and to play the saxophone. So the night 
before his ship sailed Mr Majumba packed his 
few possessions in his one suitcase and left his 
ship without permission and, after some diffi- 
culty, found a room in the Tufnell Park area 
of Islington, a safe distance from the docks. 
It was then that he first began to experience 
the loneliness and disillusionment that lies 
like a cold mist over the lives of those who 
inhabit a great city. Mrs Haddock, in whose 
house he had gone to live, had long ago thrown 
open her creaking doors to Indian carpet- 
sellers, Nigerian labourers, and students from 
Dar es Salaam. She accepted Mr Majumba 
without quibble, save to ask from him a 
fortnight's rent in advance and his ration-book. 
Mr Majumba had saved up thirty pounds 
and was able to pay Mrs Haddock the three 
pounds she demanded, but the request for a 
ration-book disconcerted him. Not only did 
he not have one, but he had no picture in his 
mind even of what one looked like. However, 
he was able to mumble something vague about 
getting it from another place, and Mrs 
Haddock seemed momentarily satisfied. While 
a novelty to Mr Majumba, his problem was 
long familiar to Mrs Haddock, who found 
from experience that ‘they always got one 
somewhere.” 
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Mr Majumba got one the very next day in a 
pin-table saloon for five pounds, with the help 
of a post-office labourer from Fernando Po, 
who had a room across the hall. He had 
rejected, for obvious reasons, suggestions that 
he might call at the Commonwealth Relations 
Office and register himself. It occurred to Mr 
Majumba that this would be the first place his 
former captain might look for him. Indeed, 
it was his natural reluctance to place himself 
in the hands of any kind of officialdom, how- 
ever benevolent, that led to his difficulties in 
finding work. Unless he obtained documents 
from the employment exchange it was clear 
that no employer would accept him in any 
capacity whatever. 

Soon his savings dwindled alarmingly; 
money became a pressing need. Since he had 
described himself as a student, it followed 
logically that he ought to be out all day 
studying something. With only breakfast in- 
side him, Mr Majumba wandered through the 
streets, studying as hard as he could. The 
subject that occupied him most was how to 
get enough cash to subsist on. As no one 
would give him any, nor let him work for it, he 
knew the only course left to him was to steal. 

He had noticed that when Mrs Haddock 
received the rent-money from her tenants she 
placed it in a black cash-box, which she kept 
in the drawer of a sideboard in the room in 
which she slept on the ground-floor. Mr 
Majumba computed that there must, by now, 
be a great deal of money in that box, since 
Mrs Haddock was quite old. 


R MAJUMBA'S decision was born of 

desperation rather than of dishonesty, 
and a deep-seated respect for law and order, 
bred in him at mission-school, bade him take 
every precaution possible against discovery. 
He understood well that no man undertakes a 
burglary unless he has first taken every step 
to eliminate the possibility of retribution, and 
recalled that in his village at home there were 
various charms, fetiches, and nostrums which 
had this desirable effect. He did not, of 
course, believe in them—at least, not very 
confidently—for he was something of an 
educated man; nevertheless, to run silly risks 
out of mere prejudice would be ridiculous. 
So Mr Majumba wrote to his cousin, who was 
a burglar by profession, and asked him to 
detail the proper forms of observance relating 
to these matters. 





*“Dere Benjamin,’ he wrote, ‘You are still 
lowdown robber bygod. When intentioning 
to bugle house of a man what are your 
fetiches, necessary saveguards? Write to tell 
me soon urgently. Love from Ignatius.’ 

Postal communications take a long time 
between London and the remoter outposts of 
the Commonwealth. Add to this the leisure 
required for translation by a trustworthy 
friend, Benjamin’s marshalling of his facts 
before replying, and a natural distaste for 
physical effort on the part of the letter-writer 
to whom Benjamin dictated his letter, and it 
will be realised what straits Mr Majumba was 
in when at last the answer was received by 
him in Tufnell Park, London. He had pawned 
his overcoat and owed a week's rent. 

*Dere sir or maddam,’ ran his cousin's 
letter. ‘God bless you. With reference to 
your favour of the 26th Ult, I beg to state you 
as follows: 

*To affect undiscovered entery of habitual 
domicile, ensure the inmates are dead. Thiss 
affect is obtained as follows, viz.: 

*Propel the bone of a dead man by throwing 
over the house. Instantly all inside will sleep 


as dead. Or viz.: Create from a dead man’s 
fingers a candle, go round domiciliary estab- 
lishment under advisement three times. Or 
viz. Create from a dead man’s leg bone a 


musical flute which playing will enduce sleep. 
Or viz. again: Jettizon a dead cat over the 
roof. As dead the cat so will sleep as dead 
the owner. Or viz.: Highly recommended as 
suitable product, earth from a new grave of 
deceased departed man. Sprinkle liberally to 
taste at door. 

*I have to advise you: To make nimble the 
fingers, roast spiders and rub the fingers with 
the ashes. Beware lest your enemy obtain any 
article of your clothing. Harm to it is harm 
to you. I have the honour to be, sir, your 
obedient servant with love from Benjamin.’ 

While full of admiration and gratitude at 
his cousin’s far-sighted thoroughness, Mr 
Majumba was, nevertheless, disappointed. 
Many of the suggestions were quite impracti- 
cable. London is a city that guards its dead 
well; their bones are just not lying about 
anywhere for the picking. In any case, it 
would take him too long to carve a flute from 
a shinbone, and longer still to learn how to 
play it. The same objection applied to a dead 
man’s fingers and in a lesser degree, but still 
appreciably, to earth from a well-attended 
cemetery. 


THE MAGIC OF MR MAJUMBA 


Yet, the cat remained. A dead cat was 
feasible, though time was getting short. In 
London cats abounded, of course, but dead 
ones were almost as rare as dead men in the 
streets. So Mr Majumba was forced by sheer 
pressure of circumstance to make a distasteful 


RS HADDOCK had a cat called Duggie, 

a large, green tabby of misanthropic dis- 
position and the gargantuan appetite of a 
neurotic. It slept on her bed all night and 
most of the day. 

Mr Majumba detested all cats and was 
afraid of them, and his friendly overtures to 
Mrs Haddock’s Duggie were purely made out 
of courtesy. They soon ceased, as they met 
with rebuffs from the cat. When it was awake, 
the beast stalked the house like a prison- 
warder, grumbling into corners and professing 
to see unspeakable things in dark places. Mr 
Majumba, feigning love and friendship, once 
interrupted it on its rounds to make crooning 
noises at it and extend a hand of welcome. 
The cat stopped abruptly, eyes ablaze with 
green anger. It raised an aggressive right fore- 
paw, then arched its back, glaring at Mr 
Majumba like an enraged hedgehog. Other 
times it would fly under furniture at his 
approach and make a noise like an escape of 
gas at fiis passing feet. When one evening he 
encountered it on the stairs and absent- 
mindedly bent down to tickle its ear it bit his 
finger almost to the bone and fled, squawking 
calumnies. So the recollection of this and 
other shaming incidents reduced any qualms 
Mr Majumba may have felt as he stropped his 
razor preparatory to going into action. 

Each evening, he knew to his displeasure, it 
was the practice of the cat Duggie to join with 
friends in riotous bacchanalia among the 
dustbins in the back-area. Thither Mr 
Majumba went, avoiding the kitchen, which 
contained Mrs Haddock brewing cocoa, and 
making his way down by the stack-pipe from 
the bathroom window. 

For some minutes he stood among the 
dustbins in the embalmed darkness and, like 
Keats, guessed each sweet—the fish-head, the 
sardine-tin, the bacon rind, and the cold 
boiled-cabbage. It was a little time before his 
eyes were accustomed to the gloom. Then he 
noticed a dark catlike shape seated on the 
parapet above him, contemplating him through 
green headlamps. Quietly Mr Majumba drew 
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his razor from his pocket and coiled his body 
for the spring. Two more pairs of green cyes 
focused themselves on him—one from the 
kitchen window-sill, the other from between 
two dustbins. He felt confused and guilty. 
He had not bargained for quite so many silent 
witnesses. Duggie’s friends had arrived before 
him and Mr Majumba’s heart beat a little 
faster with the fear that one might give the 
alarm. 

The eyes suddenly vanished, as though at the 
turn of a master-switch. A cantankerous 
grousing announced that the host, Duggie, was 
now on the scene. Mr Majumba could just 
distinguish his well-knit form against a pile 
of newspapers. He grinned and opened his 
razor. 

It was all over in a flash. Mr Majumba lay 
on his back among the fallen dustbins, his 
right wrist bleeding freely from a deep lacera- 
tion; Duggie and his friends were tearing 
through the night like Valkyries; Mrs Had- 
dock stood screaming at the kitchen window. 
The noise was hideous while it lasted. 

With a turn of speed only exceeded by the 
cat Duggie itself, Mr Majumba was over two 
garden-walls and out into the street before 
Mrs Haddock had time to identify his fleeing 
shadow. She was able, however, by some 
faculty peculiar to Tufnell Park landladies, to 
establish at a glance that he was a coloured 
gentleman, though whether one of her own or 
one of her neighbours’, she was uncertain. 

This gave Mr Majumba time to reflect that 
if there are more ways of killing a cat than 
one, the hazards involved were too great to 
be contemplated. Roughly bandaging his 
wrist with his handkerchief, he crept back to 
his room, prepared, if accused, to deny every- 
thing with an injured innocence that would be 
both genuine and from the heart. He felt 
strongly that his cousin should have recom- 
mended some lesser magic to protect the 
practitioner while hunting for the greater 
magic. 


HEN, then,” Mr Majumba™ put into 


operation his cousin’s only other 
feasible suggestion, he did so with a quaking 
heart. The only compensation it offered was 
the likelihood that it might not involve risks 
of physical injury—at least not in the same 
violent form—as the night before. As he 
worked, scraping the earth from the fresh 
grave into his suitcase with his bare hands, he 
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feared something a thousand times more 
frightful. 

The sophisticated veneer of his workaday 
self had peeled from him, exposing him to the 
terrors he knew as a child in the hot, mys- 
terious places of the half-lit world in which 
he had lived. He was aware now of the 
spirits of the dead all round him, conferring 
in hideous whispers behind the cold stones, 
watching him, slithering hatefully over the 
slabs—accusing wraiths, waiting to attack him 
in his work of desecration. With each moment 
their voices, blending with the rattle of dead 
wreaths, chattering among the tree-tops, grew 
more distinct and terrifying. He heard the 
scratch of their clawed fingers on marble and 
granite, closer and closer . . . and their quiet 
sniggers, approaching. 

It speaks highly for Mr Majumba’s courage 
that he stayed to finish the job. At length, 
sweating, his eyes astart with terror, he shut 
the case and made for the railings with giant 
strides. 

Once across them and into the land of warm, 
friendly flesh and blood, Mr Majumba felt his 
body relax a little. He hurried off, anxious to 
put distance between himself and the cemetery 
railings, through which might come he knew 
not what avenging horror. As he turned the 
corner by the telephone-box, something 
touched his shoulder. His heart stopped dead. 
‘What have you got in that suitcase?’ asked 
the policeman. 

Mr Majumba’s youth had been spent among 
people who made no subtle distinction be- 
tween the things, spiritual or human, that 
wrought for their undoing. He had been 
expecting an elemental and had found, instead, 
a policeman. Any differentiation would, in 
the circumstances, have been mere hair- 
splitting. Long before the officer had finished 
speaking, Mr Majumba was off down the road, 
his flat feet pounding the pavement so fast 
that the sound from them came out in one 
continuous band. 

The policeman made no primitive attempt 
at pursuit, for this is the age of science. He 
walked swiftly to the telephone-box, dialled 
999, with its mystic significance, and in a few 
minutes was reclining on the smooth cushions 
of a radio-car, listening while his headquarters 
magically propelled other radio-cars into the 
neighbourhood of Mr Majumba's flight. 
Street by street, their strong lights peering 
coldly into the very crevices and crannies of 
the walls, the cars quartered the area like 





coursing dogs. No hunted thing might escape 
them; they were juggernauts with invisible 
nets, sweeping the very air, beating for their 
victim. 

Yet there was one hiding-place. Mr 
Majumba instinctively found it. He crouched 
at the bottom of a flight of area-steps, gasping 
for breath, listening to the growl and screech 
of the hunt above his head. He knew nothing 
of police radio-cars, but the intuition of his 
race warned him that the cars were out 
searching for him. Now they were here, 
above him, on his head; now away in the 
distance somewhere, circling, enclosing him 
as in a ring of flame. He began to tremble. 
What good his poor bag of magic against this 
inexorable, metallic persecution? A very old 
fear settled on him as he crouched in the 
darkness. He began to sob quietly. 

After hours, it seemed, the hunt gave its last 
snarl, and died away. He waited, courage 
and decision returning. Then, thankfully, he 
crept on cat's feet up the steps, stood awhile at 
the top to listen, and hurried home through 
the darkness. 


R MAJUMBA let himself in with his 

key and closed the door silently behind 
him. In the darkness his big lower-lip 
drooped, his eyes rolled like those of an 
animal. The hunt was up again. He could 
hear it in the distance. A car was turning a 
corner at speed, making the sound of a wet 
finger rubbed on glass. It passed the end of 
the road. Another car roared down a street 
three blocks away. It was only a matter of 
time now before each eliminated hiding-place 
brought his pursuers to this very door. No 
use to hide now. With good fortune he might 
still escape them. 

He snapped open the catches of his suitcase. 
His fingers touched the soil inside. The 
inadequacy of it struck him with all the force 
of a sudden bereavement. The stuff was soft, 
crumbling, damp, and futile. Yet his cousin 
had been certain—‘highly recommended as 
suitable product.” Perhaps even yet there was 
power in the old magic; it might still prove 
to be stronger than the clumsy questing of the 
modern devices seeking him beyond the door. 
Mr Majumba, a stranger to ancient ways as 
to modern mechanics, a man of the twilight, a 
displaced person, put his trust in the weapon 
he held, merely because he held it. 

He scooped up a handful of the magic dust 
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and let it fall in a heap upon the woollen mat 
in front of Mrs Haddock's bedroom door. 
He spilt more of it in a lumpy trail against the 
bottom crack and along the outside wall of 
the room. Now she should be sleeping as 
dead as slept the one upon whom the earth 
rested. After all, there was no reason why 
she should not be. With extreme caution he 
turned the door-handle and in a moment he 
was able to examine the result of his work. 

Light from a street-lamp patterned by the 

lace of the long, stuffy curtain spilled like 
globules of mercury on the floor, on the side- 
beard, in which the moncy lay, and upon the 
bed. where slept Mrs Haddock, wheezing 
gently, the cat Duggie curled asleep in the 
crook of her stomach. So she slept, immobile, 
deeply, absolutely as dead. Mr Majumba 
smiled with triumph and stepped into the 
room. 
As a further precaution he scattered more 
earth in a semicircle about the bed, then 
moved in two silent paces to the sideboard. 
He knew that the drawer above the cupboards 
contained the money-box. His dark hand 
closed on the knob and he pulled. Then he 
met the resistance of the fastened lock. Yet 
this did not surprise or frighten him, for he 
was now sure of the effects of his magic, and 
he exerted his full strength, tugging hard, with 
a swift, powerful backward tug. The explosion 
of the bursting lock filled the room. He 
turned about, suddenly fearful. But the 
woman and her cat slept on, as dead. 

A few seconds to grope inside the drawer, 
and he had found the box, opened it, grasped 
the wad of notes—how many notes ?—the wad 
felt nicely thick—and plunged it into his 
pocket. He slid the drawer to. 

Outside the window, in the streets not far 
from him, he heard the cars again and he felt 
the fear rising like a cold flood through his 
veins. From the bed, through green glass eyes, 
the cat now watched him sedately, omnis- 
ciently, with horrible malice. 

Mr Majumba bounded through the dim 
bedroom, found the door, then the street-door, 
and was gone from the house, the image of 
the cat’s eyes pricking into his brain. He 
heard the cars moving threateningly about 
him, yet he feared them less now, for his mind 
was filled with the cat that had twice defied 
death to witness his crime. By instinct his 
hand flew to his damaged wrist, and he gave a 
thick, deep cry. The handkerchief bandage 
was gone, leaving the puckered cicatrice of the 
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wound bear against his fingers. He hurried 
on, full of an ancient fear. 

Inside the violated room the cat yawned 
upon the bed, stretched its paws, plucking the 
eiderdown like a pianist. Swinging slightly in 
the street-light a grubby handkerchief hung 
from the closed drawer of the sideboard, 
trapped there like a tattered flag after a retreat. 
It caught the attention of the cat, and its body 
stiffened. 


yer minutes later, moving quickly through 
the jungle of the night, Mr Majumba sud- 
denly stopped, crying out in pain and doub- 
ling up. 

A little before dawn a police-car came 
alongside him. He was lying beside a line of 
house-railings barely conscious, his body 
twitching. In the pocket of his coat the 
policemen found thirty-five pounds in notes, 
of which they took charge, intending to 
question the man as soon as he recovered, for 
it is a matter of tradition that men of his 
colour and shabby appearance do not as a 
rule possess wealth. 

At the hospital the house-surgeon was 
puzzled, for he could find nothing whatever 
in Mr Majumba’s condition to account for 
his collapse or for the agony he had so 
evidently suffered. The doctor and the night- 
sister stood by his bed, fascinated by this 
oddity with the unaccountable high tempera- 
ture and the delirium in which he kept calling 


for a handkerchief. More out of curiosity 
than anything else the doctor handed Mr 
Majumba his own. The sick man grabbed it 
greedily, worked his fingers over it, then let it 
fall with a cry of despair. The house-surgeon 
ordered him a sedative and left the ward full 
of mystification. 

About the middle of the morning Mr 

Majumba awoke to find the surgeon back at 
his bedside. With him was a police-officer 
who held in his hand a grimy rag of a hand- 
kerchief, pricked and shredded in several 
places as though by the claws of a playful 
animal. ‘Is this your property?’ the policeman 
asked. 
A sudden grin of childlike relief spread over 
the drawn features of the man on the bed. 
He snatched the handkerchief and held it 
tightly to him, chuckling thankfully. 

The policeman said: ‘You know it was 
found in your landlady’s bedroom following 
the theft of a sum of money last night?’ 

Mr Majumba nodded happily, as though 
nothing now mattered to him. The officer 
glanced towards the house-surgeon. ‘I have 
to charge this man, sir. When will he be 
fit to leave?’ 

The doctor studied Mr Majumba’s blissful 
face and smiled a wry smile in which could 
be seen something akin to a growing under- 
standing of his patient's strange malady. He 
did not know all the facts, of course, but his 
diagnosis, while hypothetical, was very shrewd. 
‘Whenever you like,” said the doctor. 


The Queen on Dapple Grey 





LINDSAY HOUSTON 


ARY, Queen of Scots, was never just a 
name in a history-book to me. Before 
l ever went to school at all her phantom made 
an invisible third in the walks I took with my 
father in the open country which then—thirty 
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years ago—lay between the southern suburbs 
of Glasgow and the royal burgh of Rutherglen. 

Langside was near enough to our home to 
make a good starting-point. Standing beside 
the monument, one looked down on the 





sandstone tenements and buzzing shops which 
crowded the ground where Mary's last great 
Scottish army had found defeat. From there 
to the sudden rusticity of Cathcart was not 
too long a walk for a sturdy five-year-old, 
whose effort was well rewarded by the excite- 
ment of finding a real castle and, just across 
the road, the Court Knowe, where, they said, 
Mary had stood to watch the battle. Three- 
quarters of an hour it lasted, and ended in 
disaster for Scotland's most glamorous 
daughter. 

Then, as we walked down to Carmunnock 
Road, and thence to Hangingshaw, my father 
would take up the story where the history- 
books left off. He had lived in the district all 
his life and what he repeated to me was real 
local lore, passed from the mouths of Queen 
Mary's barefooted contemporaries to their 
sons and grandsons—or, more likely, daughters 
and grand-daughters—and reaching me, three- 
and-a-half centuries later, as something real, 
something witnessed and remembered. 

It is likely that the serious historian would 
scorn, or be able to disprove, those stories, 
and undoubtedly invention, added to the 
original excited reports by eye-witnesses, had 
made legend round the truth. Be that as it 
may, the pictures created in my infant mind 


can never be eradicated, and they did me the 
service of linking the past with the living 
present. 


E mare ridden by the Queen had stuck, 

it seemed, in a stretch of boggy ground. 
I was shown the place and told its name— 
*Mall’s Mire,’ called after the Queen’s horse, 
whose gallop it had halted. Some said that 
the mare was named Poll, and that Mary, 
dismounting, had cried ‘Poll may die but I 
must flee,” and left the creature to its fate. 
And the near-by hamlet took the name 
*Pol-ma-die.’ My parent, as well he might, 
was always rather apologetic at this part! 

So through the years I carried the vision of 
the terror-stricken Queen running from her 
bogged-~down horse—running on foot till 
another mount was brought to her by one of 
the party of faithful friends who accompanied 
her to exile and imprisonment. 

That was the way it stayed in my mind— 


THE QUEEN ON DAPPLE GREY 


until motherhood reintroduced me to the 
magic of nursery-rhymes. I had read my 
child to sleep, but lingered lazily by the nursery 
fire, turning the pages of her bedtime book. 
Suddenly a long familiar jingle reached out at 
me with new and startling significance. 

Of course. The frenzied Queen, impotently 
urging on her panic-stricken mare, as unable 
to move as if it had been glued to that hateful 
place, had looked wildly around, and her 
lovely eyes had rested on a goggling child 
leading a daintily-stepping pony. 

There, Mary told herself, was an animal 
that would carry her across this accursed 
swamp. There, then, let her be quick. Coins 
for the child, then away on the light, swift 
pony. But quickly and more quickly. Her 
whip came down, once, twice, many times, 
and at last the ground was hard beneath them. 
The pony was exhausted. But in flight from 
death the innocent must suffer. Ah, they 
were bringing her a fresh, strong charger. 
Good-bye, my little one. 1 regret that I had 
to ill-use you. ... 

And many hours later, perhaps the next 
day, an indignant child recovered his precious 
pony. It was his only personal possession, 
and he never forgot the liberty the lady had 
taken, or the injury done to his lovely silvery 
pet. Even as an old man he used to tell his 
grandchildren—and anyone else who would 
listen—about the strange, haughty lady and 
the lashing whip she had carried. 

So the story has come down to us, and to 
our children. 


I had a little pony, 
1 ca’d it Dapple Grey ; 
I lent it tae a lady, 
Tae ride a mile away. 


She whupped it, she lashed it, 
She rode it through the mire— 
I winna lend my pony mair 
For a’ that lady's hire. 


Maybe it is only the fancy of an idle mind: 
perhaps others have considered the theory 
and discarded it. As for me, the thought came 
to me with all the force of a revelation of 
truth, and I shall teach my daughter that it 
was a beautiful frightened Queen of Scots 
who borrowed Dapple Grey. 








Spanish Without Tears 





EVELYN M. 


VERY bird was awake and in ecstasy, and 

the sun was drenching the little Mexican 

park with gold when I came upon it again last 
December. 

I could read the Spanish sign under the 
pepper-tree now: ‘Respect for trees, plants, 
and lawn is an unequivocal sign of culture.’ 
Even the ducks seemed to have imbibed its 
import; they waddled circumspectly down the 
path for pedestrians, leaving their grubbing 
for the pool 

The colossal white stone monument lifted 
its uncouth clumsy figures above the green of 
bamboos, palm, and eucalyptus. It was still a 
mammoth thing to me; I was glad of that; 
I had been afraid that would seem very small 
now that I was very big. I looked up at the 
drowsy Indian faces carved against the sky 
and jutting upwards among the tumbled masses 
of brilliant white clouds. There was some- 
thing primeval and eternal brooding in the 
sultry stubborn features in stone cast against 
the restless sky like rocks in an unresting sea. 
I had changed, but there was something 
changeless in this place, something that made 
me remember that other December when I 
had come to Mexico for the first time, a 
small potential self to the adventure of 
discovery. 
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CHOSE the stone seat just under the 

monument and sat very silently listening. 
Would they come again, those piercing, thrill- 
ing sounds that were my first vocabulary in 
Spanish? I could remember each one now as 
I remembered that first day in Mexico when 
my father had brought me to the St Martin's 
Park, an emerald island in the midst of a busy 
suburb. I had stopped by a clump of bamboos 
to watch a shower of rainbow-tinted bubbles 
tumble helter-skelter out of a clay-pipe blown 
by a small, brown man in a big straw-hat. 
‘Won't you let me blow some bubbles out of 
your pipe?’ I asked. 

Father laughed. ‘You can't talk English 
here, son,” he said. ‘You'll have to learn 
Spanish. They don't understand English.” 

I looked up anxiously into the brown man’s 
face. He blew a mouthful of glossy bubbles 
into the air. For a brief moment they tinted 
the sunlight, and then melted like snow on 
hot glass. . . . 


ATHER learned Spanish out of a book, 
but I learned mine day by day as I walked 
with my nurse in the park. 
I found there was a word for balloons that 
any child, and even the small dogs, could 





understand. It came out of a wee whistle— 
a shrill impetuous sound like a teasing ques- 
tion-mark, and to hear it the dogs began to 
bark and run, and everyone turned his head 
to see a pyramid of seven feet of shiny 
balloons bobbing and gliding over amber 
avenues of air, and jostling each other with a 
sticky, frail sound like Canterbury-bells in a 
breeze. One wondered at all the breath in the 
brown man that carried them on the end of a 
long string, all the breath that went into that 
cluster of glad glittering ‘globos,’ and all the 
breath that might be still left in his body to 
fill up other balloons. He would walk along 
as though it had been nothing at all to give 
his breath to them, and he read his news- 
paper as he went, but he didn’t forget between 
the bits of news to blow his queer little 
whistle that said balloons in Spanish plain 
enough for anyone to understand. 

There was a word for ice-cream too. It was 
the crystal silvered carillon of a row of little 
bells that sounded as cool as ice cubes 
jogging in glasses. It said ice-cream plainer 
than the word ‘helados’ written on the white 
shiny cart that the Mexican pushed in front 
of him. 

Ten busy little notes, five up and five down 
the scale, said: ‘Have you any knives that 
need sharpening?’ 

And I did think that the sound of a barrel- 
organ meant oranges, but that was where I 
got fooled. It happened this way. The 
French girl in our boarding-house saw a big 
truck under her balcony and she called out: 
‘Les oranges!’ All the windows and doors 
in the house were wide-open that afternoon 
and, just as she called out, I heard the clumsy, 
clamorous burl of a barrel-organ playing a 
nostalgic tune. I thought it was declaring 
oranges. I didn’t notice the brown man with 
the organ as I dashed out into the street to 
get to the big truck. It was filled to the brim, 
and a little more than that, with glorious 
oranges kissed all over by the real sunshine— 
not the dye-dipped kisses of the cold countries 
—and there was another brown man with a 
megaphone who talked into it all the time 
you asked him about the price. Even when 
you were close beside him he kept talking 
into the megaphone. He spoke to you with 
his eyes, but with his voice he spoke to every- 
one in the whole street and to all the balconies 
that stick out like crooked elbows from the 
Spanish houses. And his voice was queer, 
because it was only bigger but not louder, and 


SPANISH WITHOUT TEARS 


he had quiet, still eyes, because he knew he 
had something good io sell and plenty of it. 

But I had begun to tell how I was fooled 
in my learning of Spanish. Some days later 
when all the oranges were ‘gone, I heard it 
homesick tune, and I picked up my bag and 
ran out, but, though I hunted up and down 
the street, there was no orange truck. It was 
when I got back to our door with my empty 
bag that I noticed the organ-grinder—a little 
man with a flat face and patient wistful cyes 
that were weak from constantly gazing up at 
empty balconies. He scanned my face as I 
stood at the door, and his eyes said anxiously: 
‘I'm selling it, music!’ I had thought it was 
announcing oranges, but it was just announc- 
ing the little flat-faced man who had nothing 
else to sell but tunes. It's a fact with the 
learning of any language that once you learn a 
thing wrong it stays wrong, at least you have 
to adjust it every time. Afler that, whenever 
I heard a barrel-organ, it said ‘Oranges, 
twenty-five for a peso,’ and just as I would 
reach for my bag I would remember and say: 
“No, it’s music; it’s just exactly what it is, 
and it doesn’t stand for anything else, just 
music.” 


RE was another word that I learned, 
and yet I never knew how to explain it 
because it was, I thought sometimes, no word 
at all, but rather the silence between one word 
and another, and sometimes like groups of 
beautiful things making one, as the lilac- 
flower is made up of many blossoms and the 
double Canterbury-bell is not two bells 
but one. 

One afternoon I was lying face down on the 
grass by the elbow in the big pool, watching 
the sunlight sparkle in and out among the 
myriad leaflike plants that spread a thick 
carpet over the water, so that half of the pool 
was green and the other half like a mirror. 
I was following the shadows of birds darting 
over the water and the balloons sliding 
silently by like tinted suns. Just as I was 
watching the daffodil balloon on top, and 
wondering if it would bump into the ducks 
by the bank on the other side, I saw something 
purple and gold mirrored in the still, calm 
water that lies just under the big feathery 
pepper-tree at the inside crook of the elbow 
of the canal. The gold and the purple didn’t 
move as the balloons did or the ducks, but 
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merely stirred from time to time as the 
branches of the pepper-tree shift and turn, 
changing position, and then I realised that the 
purple was one thing and the gold another as 
I saw a head of black hair and a girl's face 
turn away from a young man in a gold shirt 
and look down into the water. And what 
made me wonder most was the greatness of 
their happiness and the silence of it. The 
merry voices of the children, the whistle of 
the balloon-man and the jingling of bells on 
the ice-cream cart were but waves of sound 
above the silent undertide of their joy, so that 
they seemed like the pictures in the water and 
the things under the water, with life but no 
voice or word. The small avid shadows of 
the birds’ wings and the slowly-shifting 
shadows of the branches made patterns on 
the girl's purple blouse and black hair and on 
her long dark arms that were around the 
man’s neck as the arm of the pool was around 
the pepper-tree. It seemed as though every- 
thing about them was especially for them, 
even the near blue sky and the white airy 
clouds that hung low enough for the branches 
of the bamboos to sketch on them. A scarlet 
bird flew to a branch above their heads and 
paused there like a single flower singing its 
heart out. 

I was curious, so I got up cautiously and 
walked as near as I could to them without 
being seen, and as I passed I saw that the 
girl had a little guitar like the one I had 
bought in the park one Sunday. I was close 
enough to see the words sprawled in white 
paint on the green wood— siempre amor,’ the 
same two words that I had traced every night 
and morning on my own green and yellow 
guitar that my nurse had hung on the bed- 
room wall. Now I realised suddenly that it 
was not the name of the guitar like the sign 
*helados’ on the ice-cream cart, but a word 
that stood for something that was not in the 
instrument nor even in the music, but the 


word for the mysterious thing that I couldn't 
understand. 


LL this happened so long ago! From my 
seat under the stone monument I could 
look back over fifteen years, more like eternity 
than time, and yet the mere scent of mimosa 
wafting by on a breeze was sufficient to 
awaken vivid memories in the dim, subliminal 
pools of my mind. 

I had come back again, the same and yet 
another self, to learn Spanish out of books. 
I pulled out my grammar and began to con a 
list of words, but the birds’ songs were insur- 
gent. Their music spilled over from every 
twig and flower, the separate notes of it 
mingling in one bright fugue of rapture on 
the small, green island mirrored in the pool 
with the ducks and the warm fecund alge. 

And then, suddenly I heard it—the queer, 
queezy sound of a tiny whistle curiously 
stirring my heart. I knew that he would be 
coming up slowly, weaving his way between 
the palms as if fifteen years were as a day. 
The nagging little note of the whistle grew 
louder and more insistent, like a large, 
truculent mosquito, and then up above the 
sound I saw them, amber and rose, emerald 
and yellow, pale pastel mauve and brilliant 
blue, globbing and gliding up above a little 
brown man in a vast sombrero. They were 
coming around by the pool, and as I watched 
them mirrored in the water it seemed that the 
balloons were a gay company of irresponsible 
children, pretty girls in coloured skirts that 
sailed a little brown man on the end of a 
string upside down in the sky like a giddy 
kite. And I wished I might be five years old 
again, little enough to buy a balloon to tie 
around my waist, to listen with gastronomical 
flutterings for the sound of the ice-cream 
cart, and to look on love again, wistfully, 
as a wordless wonder and without desire. 


LL —— 


Epitaph 


(From the French of Mathurin Régnier, 1573-1613) 


I've lived, I own, a tranquil life 
With wit and wealth and health enough, 


Content to let each morning bring 
Its daily meed of smooth or rough. 


But now the question to propound 

To schoolmen in the regions dim— 

Why Death has dared give thought to me, 
Who never once gave thought to him. 


A. G. BURBRIDGE. 





Rosemary and 


FRANK HEADLAND 


those who weary of trying to stem the 
tide of events there still remain a few 
quiet backwaters where time is a precious 
heritage to be spent, and not a thing which a 
man must save. Such a retreat may be found 
by the traveller from Messina to Palermo if 
he will take a hundred paces along a sandy 
track leading inland from the geranium-lined 
coast road, where a signpost points to the 
smiling village of Moltefiore. Here, a few 
years ago, he would have found bodily and 
spiritual ministers awaiting him hand in hand; 
which is another way of saying that nestling 
against the little church of Our Lady of 
Moltefiore stood the delicatessen store of 
Beniamino Farraguzzi, and if the golden arch- 
way of the one held a promise of Paradise, 
the marble slabs of the other were a guarantee 
of satisfaction in a strictly earthly sense. Here 
was good food in plenty—salami, mortadella, 
sucking-pig stuffed with fragrant herbs, black- 
puddings, and the succulent little sausages of 
Vienna, slices of delight made piquant by 
cunning mustards blended with a dozen 
different wines, edible oils, and spices. 

The high-priest of this shrine to Lucullus 
was usually to be seen at its entrance, present- 
ing a picture which could not by any means 
be said to be over-framed, since the door- 


way was barely sufficient to permit his passage. 
Beniamino would gladly have parted with 
some of his girth to a less fortunate brother, 
and if such a thing had been possible a 
deserving case was near at hand in the person 
of Ernesto, his assistant. It is possible that 
there were people who did not even know that 
Ernesto existed, though all the choice foods 
which tempted them into the shop were his 
creations. He laboured long hours for scant 
reward in a dungeon-like kitchen and was 
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grudgingly. It was more than ungracious of 
Beniamino not to pay him better, as nobody in 
the village could make more delectable savoury 
meats—unless it was Philomella Aspettanta. 


PHILOMELLA lived by herself in a com- 
fortable cottage down on the coast road. 
Her age was a matter concerning which the 
chivalrous had ceased to speculate, but if 
Romance had passed her at a gallop it had 
not yet shaken her off. There was always the 
hope that a stray shaft from the mischievous 
god might find a mark as the target became 
ever broader. Meanwhile she was not lonely, 
for she entertained frequently, and it was 
recognised that to eat at her house was to eat 
well. In particular, she possessed a recipe for 
quite delicious chippolata, and this she guarded 
very jealously, for it had been handed down 
by her forebears for generations. Some 
families have their silver-plate, others a rope 
of pearls or a precious picture or two; 
Philomella had her recipe. It lent her, she 
felt, a touch of distinction. 

The secret lay in the flavouring supplied by 
the many aromatic plants and shrubs which 
grew behind her cottage. There had been a 
herb-garden at the Casa Aspettanta ever since 
anybody could remember, a small sunken 
retreat enclosed by a veritable hedge of rose- 
mary, noisy with bees in summer. Here an 
ancient sundial marke@ nostalgic hours spent 
in the fragrant company of sage and marjoram, 
thyme and borage, lavender to sweeten 
Philomella’s chaste linen, anise and pepper- 
mint to use in cordials, coriander and caraway 
for homemade comfits, camomile, horehound, 
and hyssop as tried and trusted medicines, 
tarragon to flavour vinegar, rue for bitterness, 
and sweet-fennel, of which the stalks may be 
broken and eaten raw. Somewhere in this 
garden lay the secret which clevated Philo- 
mella’s chippolata to such gastronomic heights. 
Many would have liked to possess that secret, 
and none more than Beniamino Farraguzzi, so 
much so that one day when trade was more 
than usually bad he decided to do something 
about it. Putting on his best suit, with a 
gardenia in his buttonhole, he went to call on 
Philomella. She received him in a state of 
some agitation, for there was a purposeful air 
about him which nobody could have failed to 
remark. ‘It amounts to this,” he said bluntly, 
after the usual polite exchanges, ‘ you have it 
in your power to do me a great kindness.” 
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“Why, signor,” she demurred, ‘I hardly 
know—’ 

*Tut-tut, my dear, why the “signor”? You 
know me well enough to call me Beniamino. 
To come to the point, you have something 
which I desire more than all the world.’ 

“You are very direct, signor,’ fluttered poor 
Philomella. ‘This is hardly the way—’ 

‘Oh, you women! Believe me, though, I 
understand your hesitation. After all, you 
have had it for a long time. But you might 
have made the whole village happy.’ 

*Signor Farraguzzi!’ 

*Come, let us not beat about the bush. | 
am prepared to pay handsomely for it. Shall 
we say five thousand lire?’ 

*Is it possible that I can believe my ears?’ 

‘It is not enough? Then ten thousand— 
The devil! ’ 

Philomella had caught him a stinging box 
on the ear. ‘Get out of my cottage!’ she 
shrilled, an angry red staining her saffron 
cheeks. 

*But why, in the fiend’s name—’ 

A vase broke against the wall close to his 
head. Beniamino went quickly. ‘She is quite 
crazy,’ he muttered as he made his way back 
to the shop, feeling his ear tenderly. ‘All that 
fuss over a recipe for chippolata!’ 


ENIAMINO’S temper was not improved 
when, that same evening, Ernesto ap- 
proached him on finishing his work and asked 
for a rise in wages. Not with any hope, it 
must be understood, but monotony was 


Ernesto’s only weapon. Receiving the usual 
answer, he was turning sadly away when his 
employer called him back. An idea had come 
to him. ‘Get me the recipe from that old she- 
devil and I will double your wages,” he said. 

It sounded like just another way of saying 
no. Ernesto could not see how it was possible 
to succeed where his master had failed, but 
Francesca was waiting up at the monastery 
ruins and time could be spent more profitably 
than by staying to argue the point. 

All that week Ernesto did some hard think- 
ing along tortuous paths whose pattern was 
reflected in the curious shapes of the sausages 
produced out of his unwonted abstraction. 
By Friday evening things had straightened 
themselves out, and he was to be seen leaning 
over the gate of the Casa Aspettanta, whose 
owner was busy in her garden. 

A woman bending over to gather a nosegay 





can present a vision capable of arousing 
pleasurable emotions, but in the case of 
Philomelia there was nothing to distract the 
onlooker from contemplation of the flowers. 
Ernesto watched her for a moment, gulped 
hard, and opened the gate. When he was sure 
that she had seen him he staggered forward 
and fell flat on the ground in a way made quite 
convincing by reason of the fact that he had 
caught his foot in a trailing bramble. Philo- 
mella waddled over anxiously and raised him 
to a sitting position. *My poor man,’ she said 
compassionately. * You are ill?’ 

*It is nothing, really,’ faltered Ernesto. 
I might perhaps have a drink of water?’ 

She felt his forehead. ‘You have no fever. 
What then is the trouble?’ 

“It is hunger,’ said Ernesto simply. 
master does not give me enough to eat.’ 

Philomella looked at him more closely. 
*Do you not work for that—that Farraguzzi?’ 

“Yes, signorina. I am his cook.’ 

‘I thought so. And he starves you, the 
monster. Come inside, and I will give you 
something better than water to drink." 

Realising that he had risen with an alacrity 
quite remarkable in a fainting man, Ernesto 
leaned heavily on his companion, finding it 
necessary to put his arm round her waist for 
support. Thus they entered the house to- 
gether, and Philomella produced a glass of 
something which went a long way towards 
strengthening Ernesto’s resolution. ‘What is 
this heavenly drink, signorina?’ he inquired, 
reaching languidly for the bottle. 

Philomella simpered, not so much at the 
expressed approval of the liquor as at the 
compliment implied by the ‘signorina.’ ‘It is 
gin, flavoured with my own juniper and the 
berries of the whitethorn, a little angelica-root 
and one or two other trifles.’ 

Ernesto absent-mindedly poured himself 
out another glass, and one for his hostess too. 
Philomella sipped, and simpered again. It 
was a long time since she had taken a drink 
with a man, and the gin was possessed of 
interesting characteristics. *I—I was about to 
have my supper,’ she confided. ‘There is a 
partridge and truffles, enough for two. Would 
you like to join me?’ 

It was quite dark when Ernesto left, and he 
was whistling. 


“If 


*My 


N reply to Beniamino’s anxious inquiries 
the next day, Ernesto said that he was 


ROSEMARY AND RUE 
making progress, but that if his employer 
wanted him to go on with the affair he must 
give him the price of some new clothes as he 
could not go visiting a lady in rags. Benia- 
mino grumbled a lot but finally gave way, so 
that the next time Ernesto called at the Casa 
Aspettanta he was wearing a smart new suit. 
Philomella eyed him with approval, got out 
the gin, and asked him to stay to supper again. 
Over the meal she grew confidential about her 
affairs. It appeared that she had quite a bit 
of money tucked away, and felt that it should 
be doing something useful. Perhaps Ernesto 
could advise her? 

When the notice of their approaching 
marriage was given, Beniamino was delighted ; 
also, in some degree he was touched by the 
devotion to duty shown by his faithful servant, 
who was prepared to go through with what 
must be rather a distasteful task in order to 
secure the information which he desired. The 
recipe must now be his, since a wife would 
have no secrets from her husband. Yet must 
Beniamino curb his impatience, for in reply 
to all his inquiries Ernesto would only say: 
‘Wait until after the wedding.” 

It was understood that the couple would 
live at the Casa Aspettanta, and it appeared 
that it was being put in good trim for their 
reception. Workmen arrived from Messina, 
and a large tarpaulin covered the front of the 
building. Lorries came and went, and people 
said knowingly to cach other: ‘He has done 
well for himself has that Ernesto." 

The wedding date arrived and the bride- 
groom presented himself at the shop in the 
suit for which his employer had paid. Benia- 
mino stared at it sourly, and reminded him of 
who had bought it. He was not too pleased 
about giving him the day off. ‘Be sure you 
are early to-morrow,’ he warned him. 

‘I shall not be here to-morrow,’ said 


‘Neither to-morrow nor the day after, nor 
any other day,’ went on Ernesto happily. 

Beniamino spluttered. ‘What do you mean, 
you ungrateful dog?’ 

a took him by the arm and led him 
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dow, through which the outraged Beniamino 
could see marble slabs displaying salami, 
chippolata, sucking-pig stuffed with fragrant 
herbs, black-puddings, and every kind of 
delicacy. A large sign hung over the window, 
bearing one word in bright red—Eanesto's. 


E delicatessen store of Beniamino 
Farraguzzi is a poor place to-day. A 
despairing collection of squalid meat-pies, 
mass-produced in a back-street of Messina, 
join with a few wizened sausages to mock the 
marble slabs. The proprietor himself has 


shrunk and, standing in his doorway, gives 
an impression of being over-framed. 

Ernesto has made much money and is 
approaching stoutness. He would be plumper 
still but for the exercise which he takes—a 
walk of some two and a half kilometres 
frequently while Philomella is enjoying her 
siesta. She is quite contented, having found 
among her many recipes one for happiness. 
And if, as Ernesto drops a sprig of rosemary 
into the savoury mixture which he is pre- 
paring, his mind wanders to Francesca, who 
shall blame him? Lad’s love is lingering, and 
what is rosemary for but remembrance? 


This Coffee Habit 





G. L. SHARMAN 


Most people are vaguely aware that coffee 
contains a mysterious substance called 
caffeine which is supposed to possess some of 
the more sinister properties of the better- 
known spellbinders such as heroin and cocaine. 
However, this does not prevent their drinking 
coffee, and any suggestion that they were 
drug-addicts would be met with a suitable 
reply. Nevertheless, coffee is a drug, but, 
fortunately for the coffee fiends, only a very 
mild one in the quantities in which it is 
normally drunk. 

Caffeine, the heart and soul of the coffee- 
bean, is a white powder in the pure form, the 
average-sized cup of coffee containing about 
1} grains of it, or enough to cover a sixpence. 
Incidentally, tea also contains caffeine, but in 
smaller quantities than coffee, the normal cup 
of tea containing about 1 grain. For this 
reason tea is to be preferred to coffee as a 
regular beverage. 

The chief effect of caffeine on the body is 
as a brain and heart stimulant. It also has a 
curious secondary effect. It increases the flow 
of urine. This effect is felt about an hour after 
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taking coffee and usually lasts about two hours. 
Injected hypodermically in concentrated form, 
the caffeine from an average cup of coffee 
would give you a decided fillip—much more 
of a fillip, in fact, than you get from drinking 
it in the form of coffee. The fatal dose is 
roughly about 150 grains, or the amount con- 
tained in about a hundred cups of coffee drunk 
all at once. Needless to say, not even the 
most determined suicide could manage that 
amount of coffee. So coffee-drinking remains 
one of the safer forms of addiction. 


MAY interesting facts about the effects 
of coffee on the human body were 
brought to light by recent tests in the United 
States. 

Among the general conclusions drawn from 
these tests was that coffee, even in small 
quantities such as one or two cups, causes 
slight nervous tension after an hour or so. 
In larger doses (three or four cups), it caused 
a marked unsteadiness in the use of the limbs 
after three or four hours. In the co-ordination 





tests, like typewriting, caffeine proved a 
definite help in small doses (one or two cups 
of coffee), speeding up the typing rate and 
reducing errors. Larger doses, such as three 
or four cups of coffee, reduced speed and 
accuracy. 

In the same test coffee scored high marks 
as a mental stimulant, some members of the 
test-group showing a 20 per cent improve- 
ment in mental arithmetic tests after taking 
caffeine tablets. The general conclusion was 
that coffee has a delayed action on the brain, 
taking effect about an hour after drinking 
coffee and usually lasting all day. The tests 
also showed that coffee increases muscular 
energy when taken in moderate doses, say 
one or two cups. In larger doses it was found 
to have just the opposite effect and brought 
on fatigue. 

Is the coffee habit bad for the heart? The 
general opinion seems to be that it is if 
indulged in to excess. The reason is that 
caffeine directly stimulates the heart and 
speeds up its action. This means extra work 
for the heart to do. But besides directly 
increasing the pulse-rate, caffeine has an odd 
secondary effect—it stimulates the vagus 
nerve. This nerve, running from the brain to 
the heart, when stimulated in any way exerts 
a slowing-down action on the heart. Coffee, 
then, both slows down and speeds up the 
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heart at the same time. The ,csult is an 
irregular pulse — one of the commonest 
symptoms of over-indulgence in coffee. Be- 
cause of these effects, doctors hold that coffee 
should be avoided by people suffering from 
high blood-pressure or any form of heart 
disease. 


N the question of how much coffee is 

enough, doctors are generally agreed 
that about five cups a day is the safe limit for 
the average person. Coffee being a stimulant 
is best avoided late at night if you are inclined 
to insomnia. White coffee is preferable to 
black, the addition of milk and sugar reducing 
the effects of the caffeine. Incidentally, the 
idea that you can sober up on coffee after a 
drinking bout is warranted. Caffeine stimu- 
lates those parts of the reflex nervous-system 
that have been lulled to sleep by alcohol and 
wakes you up. But in cases of extreme 
drunkenness, where the person is in a near 
coma, coffee may be positively dangerous and 
should be avoided. 

Finally. if you must drink a lot of coffee, be 
sure to take a sandwich or two with it. This 
brakes the effect of the caffeine in much the 
same way as a meal reduces the effect of 
alcohol. And do not, whatever you do, drink 
more than half-a-dozen cups! 


I 


Awakening 


A pinch of star-dust in your eyes, 
A mist of gentle blue, 

A look of knowledge and surprise 
Reflects my love in you. 


A glow of rosebuds on your lips, 
A pink of pastel hue, 

When stealthily the sunlight slips 
Across my field of view. 


A surge of song-burst in the morn, 
A dawn which you imbue 

With freshness of the newly-born— 
Green perfumes in the dew. 


A winsome cheek upon the grass, 
A smile, a kiss or two, 
A joy of freedom where you pass, 
My world alive in you. 


W. McDermorrt. 








Twice-Told Tales 


XXIV.—London’s Christmas Geese 


[From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal of December 1852] 


E weather is precisely in that condition 

which any alteration would improve— 
close, warm, and wet, with a drizzling rain, 
and without the remotest sign of what every 
butcher, fishmonger, and poulterer is praying 
for—a frost. But every phase of the weather 
has its peculiar phenomena in this critical 
season; one is visible in the spare and com- 
paratively Lenten aspect, as yet, of the 
butchers’ shops. They are afraid to expose 
to show their prize-meat; and the fat cattle, 
though probably all by this time slain, are left 
hanging in the slaughter-house. So the 
butchers make an extra show with evergreens 
and saw-dust, and a few—only a few—prize- 
sheep, whose broad backs bear their history 
inscribed in inch-long characters, declaring 
where and by whom they were bred and fed. 
In a few hours, they will be cut up, and then 
you may learn, if you like, from similar labels, 
by whom each joint will be eaten. 

Turning into a side-street, for the sake of 
avoiding the greasy mud, trodden and churned 
by myriads of feet to the consistence of bird- 
lime, we come upon another phenomenon 
consequent, in some degree, upon the warm 
and close weather. We are suddenly con- 
fronted by an enormous serried phalanx, full 
fifty yards in solid depth, of wayworn, spit- 
doomed geese, waddling wearily forwards, 
their hungry bills gaping aloft in the air, and 
every feather sodden with moisture, and dyed 
to the hue of London mud. Unlike their 
renowned ancestors, the guardian fowls of 
Rome, they have not a syllable to say for 
themselves. Fifteen mortal miles have the 
whole troop of nearly 1000 waddled painfully 
since, by the cold starlight, they were roused 
from their roost, and compelled to sally forth 
under the conduct of the driver, who, armed 
with a wand ten feet long, which answers his 
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purpose better than any dog, with whom the 
geese would inevitably do battle, has under- 
taken the patient and difficult task of con- 
signing them to their final friend and patron, 
the poulterer. He has to enter London, and 
pick the whole way to his destination through 
side-streets and by-ways, in order to escape 
collision with cabs and omnibuses, which 
would make short work with his intractable 
flock. The whole regiment are completely 
exhausted by the long march; each one 
presents a sorry spectacle of individual distress : 
with empty crops and parched throats, heads 
erect and gasping for air, they look wildly 
round, and press feebly yet hurriedly on, 
without emitting the slightest sound. If a 
single ‘quack’ would save the Capitol, it 
would not be uttered. These unfortunate 
candidates for a fellowship with sage and 
onions, to obtain which they must be plucked 
aS a preparatory step, are bred and trained 
with a view to this especial promotion in 
Epping and Hainault Forests, whence whole 
armies are despatched, in dead and living 
detachments, at Michaelmas and Christmas. 
A good portion of them die a patriot’s death 
on their native soil, and escape the misery of 
such a journey as these have undergone; but 
vast numbers are every year, especially when 
the weather is unfavourable for killing, con- 
demned to execute a forced march upon the 
capital, where they operate as a corps de 
réserve, awaiting the exigencies of the poulterer, 
whose knife, like the sword of Damocles, 
hangs suspended over their heads, with this 
difference, however, that it is sure to fall and 
to slay. It is no unusual thing to meet the 
drover of this feathery herd strung round the 
waist with half-a-dozen disabled travellers, 
who, from accident or weariness, have broken 
down on the way. 
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I1CE-CUBES IN A NEW VERSION 


NE of the limitations upon the cooling use 

of ice-cubes from the refrigerator is the 
fate of the water when the ice melts. Ice-cubes 
cannot always be placed in direct contact with 
foods for this reason; and drinks, particuiarly 
those generally known as ‘shorts,’ suffer as 
much from aqueous dilution as they may 
benefit from cooling. To eliminate this minor 
problem of modern life a British manufacturer 
has produced plastics-made ice-cube con- 
tainers. They are filled with water and can be 
frozen in the refrigerator ice-maker compart- 
ment as easily as water itself. When removed 
for use as cooling agents the ice melts inside 
the plastics container and the resultant water 
does not emerge. If wrapped, these cubes will 
keep cold for as long as six hours; they should, 
therefore, have a variety of uses in keeping 
foods cool during hot weather. Indeed, this 
would seem to be another device by which the 
total temperature-reducing usefulness of a 
refrigerator with small capacity may be en- 
larged, a more important service than the 
drink-cooling use. The plastics containers are 
washable and it is claimed that they are capable 
of indefinite re-use. They are sold in half- 
dozens. 


FOR CLEANING WINDOWS 

What is now commonly known as the 
squeegee principle has been developed for 
window-cleaning, and if results at Gemonstra- 
tions are a sufficient guide to everyday per- 
formance the new method is certainly both 
labour-saving and efficient. The appliance 
itself is compact and quite cheap. It consists 
of a small T-shaped frame made of anodised 
aluminium carrying a detachable rubber blade; 
the leg of the T-frame is a split-socket that will 
take any broom-handle. Cleaning, drying, or 
polishing can be accomplished by moving the 
blade over window or mirror surfaces, paint- 
work, tiles, etc. Only one width is available 
at the time of reporting, but a slightly smaller 
model only six inches wide, suitable for lattice- 
patterned or leaded windows, is also in the 
course of production. 


A SAW POR CUTTING STONE 

Almost all our great buildings owe their 
glories to stone, and this is a generalisation 
that applies to many rural districts with as 
much force as to large cities. The advent of 
steel and concrete has changed the course of 
architecture. Costs have increasingly stood 
in the way of natural stone for modern 
buildings, and local ambitions to have new or 
rebuilt buildings that are in keeping with the 
past are apt to upset finance committees quite 
as much as they may please xsthetically-minded 
citizens. Natural stone must come from 
quarries and, unhappily, progress in pro- 
duction has not taken place at the same pace 
as progress in other industries. Until recently 
it has been difficult to mechanise stone-cutting 
successfully. Now, however, new and portable 
machines for stone-sawing are improving con- 
siderably the prospects of a revival in the use 
of natural stone. These saws will cut blocks 
of stone very rapidly; at a recent demonstra- 
tion in the Cotswolds a two-man petrol-driven 
saw cut through a block of stone, 2 by 3 feet 
in size, in only two minutes. There are smaller 
saws for operation by one man. Ths two--aan 
saws are made in a range of sizes and weigh 
from 90 to 165 Ib.; the one-man weigh about 
44 Ib. for one size 2d only 22 Ib. for the 
smallest model. These weights give some idea 
of the portability of the saws. The two-man 
saws have two different types of chains to deal 
with stones of different densities and hardness. 
There is no necessity for them to be petrol- 
driven; electrically-operated models are also 
available. The biade of the larger type may 
be as much as 8 feet 4 inches in length or as 
little as 2 feet 8 inches; that of smaller one- 
man saws may be | foot 4 inches or 10 inches 
long. The new machine is a French invention, 
but it is being developed in this country by a 
well-known company of mining-machinery 
manufacturers. If natural stone, such as 
Cotswold limestone, can be handled speedily at 
quarries or as speedily cut to required shapes 
on building-sites, at least a partial reply to 
the more attractive economics of castable 
concrete has been given. 
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A NEW PLATING PROCESS 

The world-wide scarcity of nickel has created 
huge difficulties for chromium-plating. It is 
not effective merely to plate a metal article 
with chromium. There must be first applied 
to the base surface a thin coating of nickel. 
Without this, the chromium surface will soon 
flake or peel off. It is only necessary to look 
around to realise how many articles of daily 
life are to-day protected and enhanced in 
appearance by chromium-plating to appreciate 
what an enormous demand for nickel is 
created. But, as is so often the case in the 
metal-using industries, dire necessity has 
produced an alternative method that obviates 
the use of nickel. The new process is also 
much simpler as it does not itself involve 
electrolytic plating. A powder, the nature of 
which is not yet disclosed, is dissolved in a 
tank of water; the solution is then heated 
to a specific temperature. Articles to be 
chromium-plated are thereupon immersed in 
it for from five to ten minutes. The solution 
brings about a change in their surface that is 
equivalent in effect to that of nickel-plating. 
The chromium surface that is subsequently 
applied will not flake or peel off. This new 
process is already in use in many factories. 
Government prohibition of the use of nickel 
would otherwise have forced manufacturers to 
close down or to produce articles with crude 
paint or varnish finishes; and the public will 
still be able to obtain toast-racks or car head- 
lamps with a lasting chromium surface. 


MOLYBDENUM—MULTUM IN PARVO 
Molybdenum is a little-known element 
though it was discovered in the late 18th 
century. Its special uses in metallurgy were 
developed during the First World War and 
have steadily grown since. But by far the 
most dramatic developments with molybde- 
num have taken place quite recently. Its 
importance, indeed essentiality, in plant- 
nutrition was suspected for some years, until 
British scientists in 1947 proved that plants 
could not grow without trace amounts of 
molybdenum in their diet. It is now realised 
that these traces of molybdenum enable the 
plant to handle its intake of nitrogen. If 
molybdenum is not present, the nitrate 
absorbed by the plant through its roots is not 
readily converted into organic compounds. 
Some species of plants appear to be more 
sharply affected by molybdenum deficiency 
than others—cauliflower is one example of 
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high susceptibility. Knowledge of this kind 
accumulates slowly, for the research-work 
involved is of a most delicate kind, requiring 
the detection of such minute amounts of 
molybdenum. While British and other 
workers have been elucidating the detailed 
story of molybdenum in general plant-nutri- 
tion, prominent soil chemists in New Zealand 
have produced amazingly spectacular evidence 
of the element's significance. 

Certain pastures in that™ country were 
annually giving unusually good responses to 
heavy lime-dressings. Ajthough liming is 
necessary on acid or near-acid soils, it is 
rarely needed year after year, and there are 
simple tests that can determine in advance 
whether lime is wanted. These New Zealand 
soils nevertheless cropped much more heavily 
as a result of repeated liming, often when 
tests had shown that lime was not required. 
It was speculated that one of the trace 
elements might be involved, and molybdenum 
was selected as principal suspect, for it is the 
only trace element that is made more avail- 
able in soils as a result of liming; the others 
—manganese, copper, zinc, etc.—tend to be 
locked up by soil reactions when lime is too 
heavily applied. Tests were carried out on 
plots of these pastures in which proportions 
of the lime-dressings were replaced by a 
molybdenum compound, sodium molybdate. 
Here is the dramatic feature of this work. 
Quantities of the order of 1} tons of lime were 
replaced with 2} ounces of this chemical per 
acre—and the effects were similar. Roughly, 
a four months’ output of 1000 Ib. of herbage 
per acre was raised to 1500 Ib. by these large 
dressings of lime or by the minute dressings of 
sodium molybdate. It is doubtful whether 
such striking changes in crop-yield have ever 
been demonstrated for a trace clement. 

It should not be assumed that molybdenum 
compounds can take the place of the normal 
use of lime. These New Zealand pasture soils, 
though typical of large productive areas in 
that country, were unusual in that they were 
suffering from pronounced molybdenum un- 
availability. The regular and heavy use of 
lime was releasing soil molybdenum. Now it 
has been shown that the same effect can be 
obtained if no more than 2} oz. of molybdate 
are incorporated with, say, the fertiliser dress- 
ing for each acre. If it were not for the other 
research on this element it would indeed seem 
incredible that a 2} oz. dressing could lead to 
an extra 500 Ib. or so of crop. 





CHLOROPHYLL 

The use of chlorophyll products as personal 
and domestic deodorants has developed 
rapidly and it may have been wondered how 
much scientific evidence there is to support 
the claims made. Chlorophyll, the green 
pigment of foliage, is a universal material, 
already consumed appreciably in most dicts. 
When used in its extracted and purified state, 
why should it reduce odours? [It is not 
possible to give an explanation, but it is cer- 
tainly possible to say that an impressive range 
of tests has established the fact that chioro- 
phyll possesses this property. The first 
observation took place during medical re- 
search in an American hospital. Chlorophyil, 
isolated from plant material, is no new sub- 
stance. It has been used as an ingredient of 
certain tonic medicines for a number of years. 
Because of a chemical relationship between 
blood hemoglobin and chlorophyll, its possible 
benefits in the treatment of anemia have been 
much investigated. It was during clinical re- 
search of this type that the odour-reducing 
powers of chlorophyll were noticed; certain 
bodily odours from patients regularly receiving 
chlorophyll were considerably reduced. Chlo- 
rophyll has also been used in medicine to 
stimulate healing, and in wartime wound- 
treatment, too, it was noticed that badly septic 
wounds quickly became less malodorous after 
chlorophyll treatment. These indications were 
followed up by special tests with panels of 
odour-sampling observers and there has now 
accumulated as a result a substantial volume 
of evidence to support the odour-inhibiting 
claims. Whether too much commercial 
development has been based upon that 
evidence is still perhaps a matter of opinion. 
Some scientists have suggested that the tests 
have not been sufficiently objective, but this 
cannot be too hard pressed as a criticism; 
all odour-testing must ultimately be subjective, 
because it depends upon a subjective instru- 
ment, the nose. The decision by any individual 
whether an odour has changed is essentially 
personal. Also, can odours be ‘remembered,” 
to compare intensity as well as nature? But, 
if a sufficient number of observers forms the 
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testing-panel, there should be a sufficient 
elimination of the personal factor. 


CHEMICALS VERSUS CORROSION 


It is generally supposed that all chemicals 
are villains where metal corrosion is con- 
cerned, but there are some chemical sub- 
stances that work in an opposite direction and 
greatly reduce the normal likelihood of rusting 
or similar surface attacks. A long-known and 
quite simple chemical compound, sodium 
benzoate, was found to possess remarkable 
anti-corrosion properties during government 
research-work in the late war. This chemical 
was being studied for quite other reasons, but 
in the course of the investigations the freedom 
of metal parts from expectable corrosion was 
noticed. Later this property was more fully 
tested and to-day one of our leading chemical! 
companies has a licence from the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research to develop 
the uses of sodium benzoate as an anti- 
corrosive substance. The precise scientific 
explanation of this chemical’s exceptional 
capacity to inhibit corrosion is not yet known. 
Initially it seemed necessary for the sodium 
benzoate to be present in solution, but it has 
now been found that it can also exercise its 
property when incorporated into wrapping- 
paper or surface-coating materials. The 
moisture that is necessary for corrosion to 
start is probably enough also for bringing 
into action the inhibiting power of sodium 
benzoate. Thus, steel plates or small steel 
objects, such as needles, if wrapped in paper 
containing about 6 or 7 per cent of sodium 
benzoate, can be stored safely under condi- 
tions that would otherwise inevitably uring 
considerable damage by rust. Surface-coating 
materials of rubber latex or of synthetic 
emulsion type are being developed with 
sodium benzoate as an added component; 
these materials applied to the surface of metal 
articles will similarly prevent corrosion during 
storage, etc. Here is yet another example of 
a chance discovery that has quickly found 
important applications in industry—and an- 
other proof that research will often pay 
additional and unexpected dividends. 
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PERRERAERRAERARERREERAERERERAAEEREE 
Pruning and Winter-Washing Fruit 


NE of the most difficult things to teach 
in an article of this kind is pruning, and 
this is the reason why my Guide to Pruning was 
written. You need detailed drawings for the 
job. However, the great thing is to prune 
80 as to ensure that light and air get to all 
parts of the tree and to see that the branches 
are evenly spaced. Those who have little 
knowledge of pruning will do well to carry 
out a minimum of work. They should cut out 
the dead and diseased wood; they should 
remove one branch of a pair that seems to be 
crossing or rubbing; and each cut should be 
made either to just above a bud or right back 
to another branch. 

In the case of plums, it is better not to do 
any pruning in the winter at all for fear of the 
spread of the silver-leaf disease. What work 
is necessary should be carried out in the 
summer. With the sweet cherries, there is 
little pruning to do, other than just some 
thinning out, but, with the morello cherries, 
the gardener aims to remove the majority of 
the old wood that has cropped and to retain 
the new. Black-currants need to be pruned 
hard, and the bulk of the old wood is cut 
away, for the fruit is borne on the new. 
Red-currants, a crop on short spurs on the 
old wood and so the laterals or side-growths 
are pruned back to within one bud of their 
base. With raspberries and loganberries cut 
out just the canes that have fruited. 

Having carried out all the pruning, we now 
come to the important work of spraying. The 
chief thing is to soak the trees and bushes 
from top to toe with a suitable winter-wash. 


Most sundriesmen offer a miscible tar-oil. 
Generally a 10 per cent solution is used, 
though, if the trees have been sprayed regu- 
larly in the past, a 5 per cent mixture will do. 

See that the trees are soaked all over and 
apply the liquid with as much force as possible. 
The diluted tar-oil must reach all the nooks 
and crannies in order to kill the insect eggs 
and the moss and lichen. It is surprising how 
much wash is needed. A tree six to eight years 
of age often has to be soaked with three 
gallons of the solution if it has grown well. 
It is as well to protect the plants growing 
round about, or even the lawn, by spreading 
sacks about, while those who have tender 
skins should smear their faces with vaseline 
first of all and should wear gloves. 

Carry out the spraying on a dry day when 
there is no wind about. That is why it is bestto 
spray in December, for, on the whole, we get 
far more winds and rain in January than in 
this month. Everything in the fruit-garden 
should receive its winter-wash, except the 
strawberries and the nuts. Incidentally, it is 
well worth spraying the rose-bushes at the 
same time, in order to kill the aphide eggs. 
Do not make the mistake of thinking a tar- 
oil washing will kill all the pests that may 
attack the tree or bush in summer. It can 
only smother the eggs of those actually laid 
on the trees or bushes. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 


Orders for the Month 


Flowers.—Do any returfing necessary 
shrubs with sacking. Wire in Irish yews to sha 
necessary. Plant new hedges. Make paths. 

Frust.—Carry out winter-spraying. 
black-currants. 
burn. 


Replant the herbaceous border if desired. Protect tender 


Insert shrub cuttings. Continue planting roses if 


larry out draining. 

Continue pruning and taking cuttings of red-currants and 
Plant fruit trees and bushes if necessary. Tie up cordons. Rake up prunings and 
Look over applies in store, and remove any showing disease spores. 


Vegetables.—Lift the seakale and force. Lift endive and blanch, or cover the rows with whitewashed 


cloches to blanch in situ. 
greenhouse to force. 


Put the large crowns of rhubarb in the dark under the staging of the 
Continue the winter digging. 


Greenhouse.— Pot on pees and godetias. Take chrysanthemum cuttings. Bring in bulbs 


from under sand or as 
chrysanthemums which have finished 


outside. Dust cinerarias with fine sulphur-dust to check mildew. Cut down 
flowering. Plant out Chestnut Early Giant lettuce. 
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